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The President’s Letter 


Jutian C. McPHEETERS 


The 26th commencement of Asbury Theological Seminary was held on Sun- 
day evening, May 28th. Dr. Ira M. Hargett, Pastor, Fourth Avenue Methodist 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky, was the commencement speaker. There were a 
total of 96 in the graduating class. There were 99 degrees conferred, including 
the three honorary degrees. At the first commencement 26 years ago, there was 
one graduate receiving the B.D. degree. 


The honorary degree Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon Rev. F. D. 
Jenkins, Pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist Church, E. St. Louis, Illinois, Rev. H. 
R. Carson, of Muncie, Indiana, and Rev. R. F. Ockerman, Pastor of the 
Methodist Church, Wilmore, Kentucky. 


Six of our students from other countries than the United States were in 
the graduating class, including two from India, two from Canada, one from Ha- 
waii, and one from Mexico. While we are losing six students from other coun- 
tries by graduation, we have applications from six students from other lands for 
entrance to the seminary for the school year beginning in September. 


A number of new peak records in the history of the seminary were attained 
during the school year. A peak enrollment of 331 was reached during the spring 
quarter. The graduating class was the largest in the history of the seminary. 
The total of the amount of gifts to the seminary surpassed any previous year. 
The graduating class gift was the largest in our history. The largest gift of the 
year came through the will of Miss Sallie Maude Jones of Atlanta, Georgia, 
in the amount of $30,000. This amount has been added to our permanent en- 
dowment which will go for scholarships in the seminary. 


Another important goal was reached during the year in the matter of the 
Million Dollar Living Endowment. Three years ago the alumni of the seminary 
set as a goal $40,000 in annual gifts to the Living Endowment Scholarship fund. 
At that time the income was $20,000 per year in gifts to this fund. It was 
called the Million Dollar Living Endowment fund on the basis of 4% on a mil- 
lion dollars. This goal was more than reached during the past year with an 
income of over $41,000 to the Living Endowment Scholarship fund. 


It was indeed fortunate that the alumni set up such a goal and cooperated 
in its achievement. The seminary has needed every cent of this larger amount 
to meet the growing demands for scholarships with the large increase of the 
enrollment in our student body. 


The summer school has reached an enrollment of 137 as against 113 one 
year ago. 

A seven day round-the-clock vigil of prayer was kept by the student body 
and faculty during the closing week of the school year. This was the culmina- 
tion of the 24-hour vigils of prayer held each month during the school year. 
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The next goal in our building program is the erection of the chapel. An 
initial gift of $75,000 has been made by Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Estes of Lansing, 
Michigan. A number of smaller pledges have been made in the amount of 
$10,000. Rev. and Mrs. Clayton Luce of Bel Air, Maryland, made the original 
gift toward the chapel in the amount of $10,000, which will be applied to the 
prayer chapel as a wing to the main sanctuary of the chapel building. 


There are a number of attractive memorials in connection with the chapel 
which may be taken by interested friends. The erection of the chapel will mark 
the passing of another significant milepost in our history. We are requesting 
our friends to join us in prayer for the achievement of this goal. 


Editorial 


Some Changes in the Modern Mind 


One of the leading religious periodicals 
of our time published a now-famous ser- 
ies of articles entitled, “How My Mind 
Has Changed in the Last Decade,” in 
which the leading figures in the American 
religious scene traced their intellectual pil- 
grimage in the light of changes in our con- 
temporary world. Many of the contributors 
to this series were men who had a large 
part in shaping contemporary thought. 
The changes through which their intellec- 
tual processes passed are therefore reflected 
in the general mentality of the last decade. 
The impact of changing minds is begin- 
ning to be visible especially in the modifi- 
cations of general outlook at the levels of 
sensitivity to the elements of Christian 
piety, of seriousness in eschatology, and of 
a modified attitude toward the Christian 
revelation. 


I 

From the first World War, there carried 
over into the mentality of the ’twenties and 
thirties a certain philistinism, an outlook 
of hardness born of the realities of struggle, 
which was not really native to American 
life. The ruggedness of pioneer life was 
modified by the expanding frontiers of 
our aggressive American Christianity, but 
tragically, no commensurate spiritual force 
came after 1918 to soften the temper of a 
generation for the first time exposed to 
_ the rigors of war in the grand manner. As 
a result, our life in the two decades fol- 
lowing 1918 developed a resistance to the 
values of the life of piety and godliness. 
An unconscious Nietzscheanism which 
viewed Christian virtues as effeminate and 
decadent appeared for the first time as a 
constant in the American mind. 


It is not easy to isolate the factors which 
have served to neutralize this trend. How- 
ever, by the time of the outbreak of the 
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second World War, the tide of public men- 
tality was changing. Devotional literature 
came to be in demand. Novels with a 
strongly pietistic turn became best-sellers. 
A reaction against Nazi titanism set in, so 
that the years, 1941-1945, in which our 
manhood was locked in a combat more 
deadly and of longer duration than that of 
1917-18, were years of increasing sensitiv- 
ity to such qualities as piety, mercy and 
Christian love. 

The significance of this is the more strik- 
ing, as we see that the post-war years have 
been years, not of increasing hardness, but 
of the manifestation of a kindliness and 
generosity which has been the astonishment 
of much of the world. Over and over 
again, Germans have expressed to the wri- 
ter their amazement at the response of the 
American people to the misery and need of 
their former foes. Possibly Europeans over- 
estimate our spiritual and moral resources ; 
to say the least, their evaluation of us 
ought to be a standing challenge to an at- 
tainment which will justify their confidence 
in us. 

Today, we find ourselves in a period of 
confusion,—but not of hard, callous confu- 
sion. The public mind, even in those quar- 
ters in which humanism has overtly sought 
to displace the Christian consciousness, is 
sensitive to the qualities of the holy life. 
Its heroes are selected from Benjamin, not 
from Philistia. This does not mean that 
the general public is rushing headlong into 
Pietistic associations or that there is an 
overwhelming acceptance of the doctrinal 
principles through which holiness of life is 
inculcated. Indeed, piety is in danger of 
“being damned through faint praise.” It 
does mean, however, that the tide of public 
mentality is running in favor of a type of 
Christianity which seeks to bring profes- 
sion and life into harmonious unity. 
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II 

Whereas a dozen years ago, belief in 
eschatology was confined to limited groups 
of humble and simple people, there is now 
evident in unexpected circles a quickened 
interest in a doctrine of “things to come” 
which reckons realistically with radical in- 
terventions, often through Providential 
sources, with the present and established 
order. Not only has there developed a doc- 
trine of future things in some branches of 
Protestantism other than the avowedly 
conservative ones, but there has appeared a 
secular eschatology, in which the scientists 
are turning into prophets. It is a strange 
phenomenon, that men of technology are 
more pessimistic in their predictions than 
are the clergymen. 

Part of the eschatological trend in scien- 
tific circles grows, of course, out of a real- 
istic evaluation of the forces let loose by 
technical research. It is of the nature of a 
Pandora’s Box mentality, which sees not 
even Hope left when the lid of the chest 
of restraints upon human power has been 
lifted. This is not, however, the complete 
story. The mankind-defeating character of 
the scientific quest has brought home to 
sensitive scientists the realization that the 
scientific method was less adequate to ex- 
haust the field of possible human know- 
ledge than was formerly supposed. There 
is a (belated) recognition that there may 
be some areas of Reality beyond the reach 
of the five senses, and some legitimate 
areas of human life and experience which 
are not referable to the senses for verifica- 
tion. 

This does not mean that the scientific 
world is turning wholesale to a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe. It does 
mean that such men as Pascual Jordan, the 
younger Weizdcker, and Friedrich von 
Huene, who have sought to combine sci- 
entific research with a vital Christianity, 
are being considered with favor in circles 
which formerly made a non-religious in- 
terpretation of the world a dogma. It means 
that evolution is being modified in many of 
its essential claims, as evidenced by the 
work of Lecomte du Noiiy. Moreover, the 
interest in such subjects as extra-sensory 


perception indicates a breach in the wall 
of pure scientism. The day may be not far 
away when eminent men of science may 
frankly recognize man’s spiritual dimen- 
sion, and may consider the claims of his 
super-spatial and super-temporal environ- 
ment. 

This does not mean, of course, that a 
revival of Christianity will follow in the 
wake of scientific pronouncement. It might, 
indeed, result in the substitution of a vague 
and pale religious coloring for vital Chris- 
tianity. At the same time, Evangelicals will 
welcome any significant reversal of the 
materialistic and deterministic trends of 
the scientific world, which have inevitably 
had their reflex in the thinking of the sci- 
entific laity. And the feeling, in high places, 
that the continuity and perpetual existence 
of the present order is by no means certain 
may filter down to the general mind in 
such a way as to render men susceptible 
to the Christian teaching concerning the 
Lord of History. Moreover, the Christian 
minister should reckon realistically with 
the general uncertainty which marks the 
contemporary mind, as he seeks to proclaim 
the Evangel of Jesus Christ the same yes- 
terday, and today, and forever. 


III 

The achievements of modern technical 
science engendered in our generation a 
sense of self-sufficiency which worked 
against any belief in an authority coming 
to man from above and without him. While 
this feeling was seldom rendered articulate, 
it followed something of the following di- 
rection: human achievement, without the 
aid of Divine light or intervention, is mov- 
ing at an unparalleled pace toward the so- 
lution of human problems. Moreover, in- 
stances can be cited in which men who ac- 
cepted without question the claims of 
Christian Revelation sought to impede hu- 
man progress. In spite of such men and 
such forces, man has developed sociological 
and technological forms which belie the 
alleged claims of Revelation concerning 
man’s need of God. At the pinnacle of hu- 
man achievement stands democracy, in 


which man has manifested the adequacy of 
his ability to be a lawgiver unto himself 
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Hence, why any need for the superaddition 
of a Revelation? 

There was much in the life of the period 
since 1920 which lent plausibility to this 
thesis. Optimism concerning man’s ability 
to modify both human nature and human 
environment seemed justified prior to 1929, 
and again in the years following the New 
Deal. Even the crisis of the Great Depres- 
sion had been outridden by the application 
of human brains to a colossal problem. Yet 
during the ‘thirties there came in an in- 
creased sense of human inadequacy. The 
bland assertions of human ability began to 
be challenged by persistent questions. The- 
ological pronouncements of the ultra-liber- 
al variety began to fall upon dull ears, and 
the institutions which had put forward 
these pronouncements with such confidence 
found themselves suddenly in a position of 
sounding unrealistic. 

At this time, there was brought to bear 
upon us a movement of theological protest 
—thought by some to be a movement of 
theological reaction—which was born of a 
growing dissatisfaction with mere human 
authority. This dissatisfaction was pointed 
up by the sense of futility which swept 
Europe following World War I. In spite 
of violent reactions from high theological 
circles, the Theology of Crisis, with its 
emphasis upon Revelation, made itself felt. 


At the same time, there appeared in lay 
circles a growing responsiveness to a vig- 
orous presentation of a “Thus saith the 
Lord.” While some will feel that the pres- 
ent tenderness of the public mind—and the 
secular press—toward evangelism and re- 
vivalism is the result of a ‘failure of nerve’ 
or a temporary loss of confidence in man, 
something may be said for the view, that 
the public temper has changed. In place 
of an arrogant trust in the word of man, 
there has come a recognition—often unex- 
pressed—that man does not have the last 
word. And while the man in the street has 
little clear idea of what he really believes 
concerning the Christian Revelation, yet 
his thought in the matter has undergone a 
profound change. 

He is now prepared to consider, at least, 
the possibility that the Christian message 
is something more than a prop for the 
aged and the infirm, and that the Church, 
instead of being a respectable middle-and 
upper-class phenomenon, may have in her 
Evangel some tidings for man from a 
Source above and outside man. This is a 
change of such significance that, taken 
along with the modifications of the general 
attitude toward piety and eschatology, it 
may give to the Christian movement a val- 
uable clue to her strategy in the near fu- 
ture. Harotp B. 
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Concerning Emil Brunner 


H. Jewett 


Among those few theological thinkers 
that dominate the contemporary scene, 
probably none commands a wider hearing 
than Emil Brunner. Dr. Brunner lectures 
to crowded halls of students in Switzer- 
land’s largest university, the University of 
Zurich. Of medium stature, with silver 
gray hair and a brisk step, he enters the 
room clad in the inevitable dark suit, notes 
in hand. As the door slams behind him, the 
babel of languages—the Swiss themselves 
speak fifty languages when their dialects 
are counted, and Brunner’s classes are in- 
ternational gatherings—ceases and the 
little professor mounts to the podium amid 
the stomping of approving feet and the lec- 
ture begins. 

A great deal has been written not only 
by Brunner, but also about him. For all 
that, for marry American students of theo- 
logy, there still attaches confusion to the 
question of just what Brunner believes. 
This situation may no doubt be attributed 
in part to the fact that many of the sources 
are in German. A much more significant 
factor, however, is the very complexity of 
the new theology. In this article we shall 
illustrate what we mean, concerning our- 
selves with a special problem, the fall of 
man, as this problem took shape in a con- 
troversy between Ludwig Kohler, a pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, and Emil Brun- 
ner. 

Though this discussion transpired in 
_ 1926, only two years after Brunner had 
stepped into the front ranks of theological 
controversy with the firing of his first big 
gun, Die Mystik und das Wort,’ the ma- 
terial is harmonious with his latest 
thoughts on this very crucial matter. 


Prof. Kohler, Brunner’s colleague on the 
theological faculty of Zurich, precipitated 


“*Tiibingen, 1924. Translated as Mysticism and 
the Word. 


the debate when he published an article on 
the fall of Adam which appeared in a re- 
ligious paper sponsored by the Reformed 
church of German Switzerland.” An old 
school liberal, Kohler argued the story of 
the fall has as its purpose the explanation 
of phenomena of experience naturally in- 
triguing to the primitive mind, as, why the 
snakes have no legs, why thistles grow, 
why women have pain at childbirth, why 
people wear clothes, etc. The myth of the 
fall never played any significant role in 
the religion of the Old Testament or in 
Judaism even down to the time of Jesus. 
It came into its own with Paul, for whom 
it is not only history, but along with the 
death of Christ, the most important event 
in history. The fall is no mere speculation 
for Paul. Adam is not simply a type of hu- 
manity. Rather, for him, the fall of Adam 
is one of two foci of the ellipse of the sal- 
vation event. If one cancel it out, Paul’s en- 
tire structure falls to the ground. (Kohler 
is thinking of course of Paul’s federal the- 
ology in Romans 5.) The same applies, 
mutatis mutandis, to the Reformers. He is 
therefore thankful that he can see in Paul- 
inism only one of many attempts in the 
New Testament to bring the saving work 
of Jesus to him who is eager for salvation. 

Brunner replied to this article in a sub- 
sequent number of the same paper.’ He 
complained of the irreverent manner in 
which Kohler had handled the Genesis 
narrative as though it were a fairy tale. 
Kohler, he affirmed, was virtually joking 
away a thought-entity that had had a fun- 
damental place in the thought of the faith 
of the greatest spiritual leaders of the 
West, from Augustine to Pascal and 

*Ludwig Kohler, “Die Geschichte vom Sinden- 
fall,” Kirchenblatt fiir die reformierte Schweis, 
(July 8, 1926), 105 ff. 


*Emil Brunner, “Die Erde Dreht Sich, Eine 


Erwiderung,” op. cit., (July 22, 1926), 113 ff. 
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Séren Kierkegaard. As for his part, Brun- 
ner was happy to take the lowest seat with 
the novices around the large table, at the 
head of which sat Paul, the great teacher, 
who instructed mankind concerning this 
history of the Fall as concerning something 
which involves all in a most urgent way. 
But then comes the remarkable sidestepp- 
ing. Brunner proceeds to read the account 
in Genesis 3 existentially, and even goes 
on to say that was the way Paul and the 
Reformers read it. “They (viz., Paul and 
the Reformers) speak of the status inte- 
griatis, where death and sin were not, and 
salvation where death and sin will no more 
be....Jt is this condition so completely 
other than what we know” with which they 
are concerned” (p. 115). “Hence they are 
speaking of that which lies before the his- 
torical world begins this side of the primal 
state as the result of the fall, .” (115). Like- 
wise the revelation in Christ and the second 
coming of Christ are the suspension of that 
which followed upon the fall (p. 114). 
This is held to be the meaning with 
Paul, as well as with the Reformers, of this 
“myth.” Hence it is not a matter of “some- 
thing historical,” but of the fatal beginn- 
ing and the glorious overcoming of his- 
tory through the mercy and power of God. 
The writer of Genesis, then, is answering 
a truly existential question, the question of 
the origin of our present historical exis- 
tence in distinction to the primeval state 
which was created good by God. The an- 
swer which the writer of the fall narrative 
gives to the question of our present his- 
torical existence is entirely different from 
anything found in philosophy or religion. 
It is because man disobeyed God, wished 
to be as God to know good and evil, that 
we now sustain all the miseries of this life 
and death itself. An historical event is not 
reported here (Genesis 3) but Here the 
“event” which first caused history, ,viz. 
our sinful history, laden with the curse 
and death, to begin before the gates of 
paradise, is spoken of in a childlike and 
simple way. This says Brunner, is by far 
the profoundest insight we have into the 
ground riddle of our existence. “It re- 


quires no allegorical exegetical art to see 


this, but on the contrary, the most extra- 
ordinary blindness not to see it.” (114) 


Brunner catches up Kohler’s statement 
that no Old Testament scholar of repute 
would today defend the history of the fall, 
and rejoins that in the “region in which 
Genesis 3 and Romans 5 move, the pro- 
fessional Old Testament scholar as such 
has nothing to seek.” “Precisely because 
the narrative clearly has the character of 
a myth, therefore it is not in the area in 
which the historian as such is competent.” 
“If the believer meant by the fall some- 
thing which took place on the plane of 
time-space events which are accessible to 
the historian, he would, to be sure, as has 
often been the case, fall into a conflict with 
science.” (pp. 115-116) 


Kohler proceeded to reply to Brunner 
briefly,’ but pointedly, that all of Brunner’s 
acute dialectic did not alter the simple fact 
that for Paul the fall as well as the sub- 
sequent history of man were straight his- 
tory. Paul knew nothing of the dimension- 
al difference between primal history and 
time-space history. A pastor, P. Marti, 
threw his hat into the ring with the ob- 
servation that it would take gnostic illu- 
mination not to see that for Paul, creation, 
fall, the reign of sin and death, the law, 
Christ and the restoration all occur on the 
same time-space plane.’ 

This forced Brunner in a final rebuttal 
to face a bit more squarely.’ All this 
harangue, said he, about the fact that the 
fall was for Paul historical was beside the 
point. That objection was valid only a- 
gainst the verbal-inspiration view. Un- 
doubtedly for the Jehovist, as well as for 
Paul and the Reformers, the fall was 
something which really happened 4000 
years ago. That is to say, the form given 
the idea of the fall is that of an “histori- 
cal occurrence.” No doubt Paul when he 
spoke of heaven and the heavenlies thought 
in terms of the three-story structure of 


“Replik,” op. cit, (Aug. 5, 1926), 
*P. Marti, “Und Sie bewegt Sich Doch, Eine 

Antwort,” op. cit., (Aug. 12, 1926), 125 ff. 

GE Brunner, “Duplik,” op. cit., (Sept. 9, 1926), 
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Babylonian cosmology, as did everyone in 
antiquity. Must we then abandon the idea 
of heaven? Brunner even waxes prophetic. 
By the year 3000 our present world view 
will be as outmoded as that of the ancients 
now is. 


Yet no one can give expression to the 
thoughts of his faith without involvement 
in his view of the universe. What can be 
said of Paul and his Babylonian astronomy 
will prove true of Copernicus and Darwin." 
The tension of Brunner’s yes-no dialectic 
comes to focus when he proclaims, 


Just as it is vital to me that a heaven exists— 
the heaven of which Paul speaks, in spite of the 
fact that he always, whenever he speaks of it, 
also speaks of that one which does not exist, i.e., 
the Babylonian glass-bell, so also it is vital to me 
from the standpoint of faith and dogma, that 
creation and the fall really happened, in spite of 
the fact that I know that they did not so happen 
(as to time, place) as Genesis 3, Paul, and the 
Reformers supposed.* 


The great error of the Enlightenment, 
concludes Brunner, was to suppose that 
world view and religious faith could not 
be separated, the loss of the form involved 
the loss of the idea. 


It becomes evident in this second article 
that the status integriates is not quite as 
“absolutely other” for Paul and the Refor- 
mers as Brunner affirmed at first. The fall 
was not, for them as for Brunner, some- 
thing beyond and before history, but rather 
in history. But if for Paul, the fall was an 
event on the calendar, it would seem to 
have interesting implications. A. Schlat- 
ter once observed’ that the science of an- 
thropology has greatly expanded the time 
between the beginning of human origins 
and critical history. Brunner laments that 
' Schlatter confused the existential “whence” 
(Woher) with the causal-metaphysical 
one.” Would not the same apply to Paul, 


'The polemical context probably explains this 
overstatement. Presumably the heliocentric uni- 
verse will not suffer the fate of the geocentric. 
“The process of science is, in spite of all setbacks 
in detail, in the main continuous.” E. Brunner, 
Offenbarung und Vernunft, Zurich, 1941, 358. 

"Brunner, /bid., p. 141. 

"Das Christliche Dogma, Stuttgart, 1911, 278. 

“Der Mittler, Tiibingen, 1927, footnote, 15. 
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if he conceived of the fall as an event 
within time-space history? But what could 
be worse fhan not thinking at all times 
existentially ? 

For another thing, one cannot but admire 
in a way, the facile movement of Brunner’s 
thought, by which he moves from the 
time-space framework to that which lies 
beyond. It would help if we all could have 
this mental dexterity. Then we could avoid 
such questions as what kind of an event 
it might be that does not occur in time and 
space. Paul’s doctrine is: At a given time 
and in a given place, the first man com- 
mitted a sinful act of transgression against 
the will of God. If we remove the time- 
space form in which this proposition is 
cast, we do not have much left to talk of. 
Brunner may speak of the fall as an 
“event” in quotes, he may call it primal 
history, or even affirm, as he does in one 


_ place, that he “does not know what the fall 


is, nor why and how it happened.” The 
prosaic mind can hardly escape the sus- 
picion that an event which did not happen 
in time and space, did not happen at all. 
One final observation is germaine. For 
Brunner the revelation in Christ, the 
Second Adam, is likewise on the dimension 
of primal history, as observed above. It 
would seem then definitely to follow that 
the historical Jesus is only the form of the 
Christ idea and therefore the existence of 
Jesus would, gua historical event, be a 
matter of indifference to faith. At one 
time Barth assented as much” but has now 
changed his mind, a privilege which he 
exercises quite freely. Brunner, however, 
has never even made such a suggestion. 
He has rather, from the time of his 
classic Christology, Der Mittler,” insisted 
that the existence of Jesus of Nazareth as 
an historical person in time and space is 
absolutely essential to Christianity. It is 
obvious why he makes this insistence. If 
there is no absolute value attaching to the 
historical Jesus, then we are back in the 


™“Frieden auf Erden,” Grundriss, (Jan/Feb. 
1944), 5 ff. 

"cf. Paul Tillich, “What is Wrong with the 
Dialectical Theology?”, The Journal of Religion, 
(April, 1935), 133. 

“Tiibingen, 1927, Translated as The Mediator. 
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old liberalism, which reduces Jesus to 
another religious genius, whose significance 
attaches not to his person, but his teach- 
ing. Had Jesus of Nazareth never lived, 
someone else would have discovered even- 
tually the religious truth which he taught. 
To counteract this, Brunner must insist 


that the historical Jesus, and not just the 
Christ idea, is essential to Christian faith. 
But Brunner has never anywhere indicated 
how it is possible to existentialize the ex- 
istence of the first Adam and to hold to 
the absolute necessity of the Jesus-event. 
It is an ellipse with one focus. 


| 


Christian Education and Freedom 


Merun G, SmiItH 


Freedom is America’s most cherished 
human possession. The spirit of the men 
who won this freedom was most nobly ex- 
pressed by Patrick Henry on March 23, 
1775, in the words, “Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
ptice of chains and slavery? as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death!” Yet 
this treasured possession which has been 
the strength and the delight of our land for 
nearly two centuries is threatened by tyr- 
anny more subtle than at any previous 
time. The threat of communism from with- 
out and within with its dangerous revolu- 
tionary purges and practices is not as in- 
sidious and damaging as the slow poison 
or creeping paralysis of State-ism, Social- 
ism, Welfare State or Planned Economy. 
The real threat to our liberty, however, is 
the spineless, do-nothing acceptance of 
more and more external controls being in- 
creasingly imposed or proposed by our 
government under whichever of the above 
names it may wish to slyly designate its 
purposes. 

The wisest of our statesmen have warned 
us across the yeats of the very dangers 
which free men must eventually face. We 
are facing them now. Here are three state- 
ments : 


“Agriculture, manufactures, commerce and navi- 
gation, the four pillars of our prosperity, are the 
most thriving when left most free to individual 
enterprise” are the words of Thomas Jefferson 
- in his message to Congress in 1801. 


Grover Cleveland in his inaugural address on 
March 4, 1893, said, “The lessons of paternalism 
ought to be learned and the better lesson taught, 
that while the people should patriotically and 
cheerfully support their government, its functions 
do not include the support of the people, 


Woodrow Wilson on September 9, ek pre 
us these words, “Liberty has never come from 
the government...the history of liberty is the 
history of the limitations of governmental power, 
the increase of it.” 


51 


Jesus came to bring the abufidant life. 
John 10:10, “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” This passage a great spir- 
itual message. But abtindant material bless- 
ings have accompanied the acceptance of 
ot adherence to the principles taught by 

rist. 

No land can bear clearer testimony to 
these bléssings than the United States. No 
country has ever been so blessed as Amer- 
ica. Stop for a moment and consider the 
following list: 


Food Radios 

i Furnaces 
Fuel Bathrooms 
Houses Churches 
Cars Hospitals 

Orph 

Refrigerators Old People’s Homes 
Telephones 
Labor Saving 


Machinety 
Free Education (to 12th grade) 


There is no country where all these bene- 
fits ate so universally available as here. 
Human freedom with a sense of responsi- 
bility to God has produced them under a 
free-enterprise system. 

There are some few small countries 
where there is probably less economic in- 
equality than we have in this great coun- 
try of diversified peoples, There are real 
faults in our economic system and in our 
sociological conditions, Every possible ef- 
fort should be put forth to correct them. 

The point we must emphasize here is 
that our country is the envy of much of 
the world. Informed visitors who come 
here marvel at the wide spread wealth in 
the hands of the common people. The Rus- 
sians dare not let their people know what 
material things Americans enjoy. They 
would be disillusioned about the achieve- 
ments of Communism if the iron curtain 
lifted. 
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Let us beware of permitting ourselves 
to be blinded by those who compare the 
worst faults of our free enterprise or cap- 
italistic system with what they can only 
claim for “planned economy” better known 
as Socialism! Why should we turn over 
the management of our government to such 
a group who can furnish no proof that the 
results of human efforts at economy plan- 
ning will improve even a single fault, let 
alone preserve a single good of, our pres- 
ent system? It would be far better for us 
to seek divine wisdom and devote our ef- 
forts to discovering the places where we 
can improve our present system than to 
throw it overboard for something so far 
only known to destroy freedom and liberty 
and impoverish the people. 


The Russian system with its godlessness, 
its blood purges, its inculcated fears, its 
absolute control of individuals, its assigned 
tasks, its heartless taxation, its make-believe 
courts, and its irresponsible officers should 
not be attractive to anyone unless he were 
willing to sell his liberty for a mess of 
pottage. 

There are four principles accepted by 
people who have achieved freedom. Each 
of these place a special responsibility upon 
the educational program of the nation. 
These requirements can only be fully met 
by an educational program which is vital- 
ly and evangelically Christian. One is the 
infinite worth of the individual; the second 
is the recognition of and respect for law; 
third is the necessity and nobility of hard 
work; and the fourth is cooperation or 
fellowship in community interests. There 
are doubtless others, but these will serve 
our purpose. In this discussion I want to 
avoid, if possible, the accusation against ed- 
ucators of Andea, the British poet, who 
said we are “Lecturing on navigation while 
the ship is going down.” 


I 
First then consider the Infinite worth of 
the individual. Wherever materialistic phil- 
osophies have been accepted the individual 
has been made subservient to the state. 
Probably there is no clearer example than 
Germany of what can happen in a so-called 


enlightened nation, if the educational lead- 
ership is wrong. In 1814 Fichte, the Ger- 
man philosopher, died. He had filled the 
most important educational post in all Ger- 
many at the University of Berlin. Pestaloz- 
zian methods of instruction had revital- 
ized Prussian education and made the Ger- 
man people the most literate in the world. 
For four years the struggle went on to de- 
termine whether Krause or Hegel would be 
chosen to fill this important post. 


Krause believed that life and intelligence 
come from God. He wanted a federation of 
humanity based on reason, love, and justice. 
He contended that human progress and 
happiness spring from freedom and that 
spiritual ideals come from God. 


Hegel, on the other hand, was favored 
by the higher critics who had made their 
now well-known academic efforts to destroy 
confidence in the Bible and discredit the 
miraculous origin and power of the Chris- 
tian religion. He believed that the state was 
the highest form of human organization 
and that the Monarch and his family con- 
stitute the brain of society and must rule. 
He and his consorts contended that the 
common people are sinew and bone of the 
body politic and must blindly obey. He con- 
sidered that democracy is a weak and im- 
possible form of government. 


In 1818 Hegel was appointed to head the 
education of Germany. The die was cast. 
Higher education proposed ruthless dom- 
ination of the masses. The freedom, teach- 
ing, and scholarship that had made the Uni- 
versity of Berlin famous became a means 
of propaganda. No wonder in 1888 Kaiser 
Wilhelm declared to the teachers of Ger- 
many, “War is the highest occupation of 
humanity”, and added in arrogancy, “Me 
und Gott”. The tragedies of two world 
wars that have followed in the wake of that 
kind of education are too well known to 
need discussion. 


That story is a far cry from the words 
of the founders of America in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal and that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
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rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness”. 

Dr. H. C. Link has said, “These truths 
could not have been self-evident only to 
men who already believed in a creator. In 
the face of evident inequalities of men, it 
was self-evident to them that all men were 
equal in so far as all were the children of 
God.” But even today we are beset by un- 
belief in our educational leadership. Dr. 
Carlson, former president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, in his presidential address sought to 
refute all belief in God and supernatural- 
ism and stated that the scientific method is 
final authority. 

We should not fool ourselves; the mater- 
ialistic philosophies are in our own educa- 
tional system. They have back of them the 
same demonic spirit and power as was the 
case in Germany. If their adherents here 
were unrestrained by the widespread, even if 
merely nominal acceptance of the Christian 
worth of the individual, we would have far 
less freedom than we have now. The cun- 
ning grasp for power in our present politi- 
cal life with too little apparent statesman- 
ship and stalwart stand for Christian prin- 
ciples of freedom and responsibility is an 
evidence of the increased acceptance of dis- 
belief in God and in Christ. Too many lead- 
ers in politics, in business, and in the 
church are gloating more in their authority, 
without any deep consciousness of their 
responsibility to God and to the people. 

Freedom will be assured for the years 
ahead only by increased numbers of leaders 
in the political and church life of the na- 
tion who believe in the words recorded in 
Genesis, “God created man in His own im- 
_ age, in the image of God created He him”. 
No lesser faith will be adequate amid the 
subtle philosophies of times like these. An 
education which is faithful in its declara- 
tion of God as the creator of the universe 
and of man, and which interprets all truth 
in the light of that faith is the only kind 
of an education that will produce leaders 
for freedom. Therefore, if we want to re- 
main free men, let us support generously 
education which is vitally and evangelical- 
ly Christian. 


II 

The second theme is that freedom is de- 
pendent upon men who respect law. We 
formerly were taught that the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States had a spiritual birth, as 
also did the Magna Charta of England. 
In other words, that they were documents 
which were guided in their production in 
a real sense by God, as men were sincerely 
searching for truth and guidance for means 
of making available to all peoples life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. Today 
there is more and more tendency to discard 
the idea that there is any absolute truth or 
law. All truth is held to be relative and to 
stem from man’s own concepts and desires. 
The constitution, therefore, in its interpre- 
tation must be made to conform to man’s 
wishes for himself and society, and es- 
pecially for those men in office, rather than 
be an increasingly clear understanding of 
God’s purposes for human society. 


This approach ignores completely the 
ancient Roman concept of civic virtue 
based on a government of laws rather than 
of men. It also expresses an implacable dis- 
belief in the divine origin of the ten com- 
mandments. It further says that we, being 
scientific, accept with confidence the un- 
failing faithfulness of the laws of nature 
but that God, if there be such, would not 
be nearly so concerned in the moral realm 
as to make unchanging laws for man. 


Here again education, whether of the 
home, church, or school, has an important 
role. Especially during the years of higher 
education it is supremely important to teach 
college men and women not only that God 
is the creator of the universe and of man, 
but also He is a God of law and order and 
His book reveals that His moral laws are 
no less specific than the laws of nature. 
Human society today is in a state of un- 
certainty, confusion and often even fear 
because men have ignored God’s word, His 
unmatched effort to publicize His moral 
laws. He does not always quickly pour out 
upon us the thunderbolts of His wrath for 
our misdeeds, but He does faithfully visit 
the consequences of our sins upon us as 
individuals and as nations, unless we re- 
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pent and espouse His moral standards. It 
is incumbent upon the college which wants 
to claim the name Christian to teach that 
God is a law giver in the moral realm and 
only as men respect His laws can they be 
free. Men who do not govern themselves 
through inner spiritual resources coming 
from God will be governed by a tyrant 
from without. 


Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, rector of 
Calvary Episcopal Church, New York City, 
in his recent book Freedom and Faith says, 


We love to be told it is Christian to be free so 
we may do as we want; we recoil a little when 
we are told it is Christian to use our freedom to 
do as we ought. A child is not only ours to love 
but ours to train; God’s children need not only 
enjoy His love but obey His laws...It is our 
habit to think more about our freedom privileges 
than about freedom responsibilities. 


James Truslow Adams says that our 
political philosophy from the Revolution 
onward “has dealt notably with the rights 
of citizens and not with the duties of sub- 
jects”. We must not forget that even in a 
democracy we are subjects to the sovereign 
power of the people. 


Dr. Shoemaker says again, 


Liberty is a blessing like good health which 
can be abused and destroyed. Sometimes I think 
many of us Americans believe that we can do 
almost anything we please, cultivate idleness, 
break up our homes through divorce, drive our- 
selves into mental breakdowns through conflict 
and unbelief, drink unlimited amounts of alcohol, 
and still remain a free and happy people. We 
must ask whether our use of freedom—yours and 
mine, today and every day—is contributing to 
freedom’s strength and gain, or to its weakening 
and loss. Do we use our freedom of speech to 
say true and responsible things, or gossipy, nega- 
tive, irresponsible ones? Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said, “The right of free speech, 
which we so vigorously defend in America, never 
did include the right to shout ‘Fire!’ in a crowded 
theatre.” Is that what some of our irresponsible 
leaders and newspapers do? 


Unless we as Americans and as Chris- 
tians are careful we may be like the parish- 
ioners of a Negro preacher who described 
them thus, “When I preaches about the 
moonlight and de love of God, everything 
is all right ; but it seems like when I teaches 


on de Ten Commandments, dere’s a kind 
of a coolness comes over dis congregation.” 


The Christian college must not make the 
mistake that knowledge, even the know- 
ledge of right, is any guarantee that people 
will do what is right. George Washington 
expressed himself on this subject: 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morality are 
indispensable supports....And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education... 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. 


Jules Lachelier, the French philosopher, 
said the only form of democracy is theoc- 
racy and added, 


As soon as men refuse to be ruled directly by 
God they condemn themselves to be ruled directly 
by man; and if they decline to receive from God 
the leading principles of their moral and social 
conduct they are bound to accept them from the 
king or from the state or from their race or from 
their own social class 


William Penn gave us this conclusion 
with finality: “Men must be governed by 
God, or they will be ruled by tyrants.” 
Therefore, we believe that only men who 
believe in God as the law giver can long be 
free. 

III 

The third resource for freedom is the 
recognition of the need for a nobility of 
hard work. The pronouncement in Genesis, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, ’till thou return unto the ground”, 
has never been revoked; in spite of the 
so-called “efforts for the common man” 
sponsored by John L. Lewis and President 
Truman. Yet the enslavement of men by 
the union system or by capitalism is equally 
wrong. We would add, both for manage- 
ment and labor, that Christian principles 
require that management be willing to join 
with labor in the determination of how ac- 
tual profits are to be used for plant expan- 
sion and replacement and for dividends to 
investors and to workers through profit 
sharing. Likewise the unions must be ready 
to expect from every individual man an 
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honest day’s work up to his capabilities and 
the wages be in part determined by his ca- 
pacity. The golden rule must really be ac- 
cepted by both management and labor or 
there can be no freedom in industry. 


The resources of this great country have 
become available because our pioneers 
cleared the forests, planted and harvested 
their crops, found and utilized mineral re- 
sources, constructed great transportation 
systems and gave their utmost physical, 
nervous, and mental energy to their indi- 
vidual opportunities. Men and women 
flocked to our shores because these privi- 
leges were not often available in the class 
restrictions of their own native lands. It 
will continue to be “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave” only so long 
as we depend for our livelihood and secur- 
ity upon our own labor properly protected 
by government and have the courage to de- 
fend our individual freedom against en- 
croachment from that government. 


Edison said success is 99% perspiration 
and 1% inspiration. There is usually no 
short-cut to success. God has so made the 
world that there is always a satisfying re- 
ward for faithful toil. Honor is made up 
usually of about 90% responsibility which 
many would not take and 10% authority 


which many others could not take. Someone 


has said. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
were not attained by sudden flight 

But, they, while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Dr. Shoemaker again in his book Free- 
dom and Faith” says. 


Liberty is in danger today from soft people who 
want to be taken care of. Its great rival here is 
not revolution, it is security. A vast number of 
our people would sell their liberty altogether for 
some certainty of security. —Uncle Sam as a 
good natured referee to keep us from getting too 
much in one another’s hair is one thing and a 
very desirable thing, but Uncle Sam as a rich 
distributor of ‘handouts’ to every body is another 
thing and a very undesirable one. We must be 
careful that our softness and selfishness do not 
work around to the selling out of our liberties. 


He further says, 


Perhaps the worst thing that has happened to 
our freedom has been loss of the belief that there 
is a connection between wealth and work, Any 
healthy society can care for its sick and aged; 
no society can care for loafers and ne’er-do-wells, 
There is a connection between work and liberty. 
Lincoln once said, “If our American society and 
the United States Government are demoralized 
and overthrown, it will come from the voracious 
desire for office, this wriggle to live without toil, 
work and labor....” 


Let us often bring our heritage of liberty be- 
fore God, to whom we owe it, and pray to Him 
to show us how to use it responsibly. 


In this area also we are convinced that 
those who refuse to accept God’s laws will 
attempt to get something of value without 
rendering an adequate return, ignoring and 
defying the great spiritual truth that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Christian education lays a firm foundation 
for freedom by teaching that God is the 
creator, He is the great law giver and that 
in addition toilsome service is necessary 
and noble. 


IV 
We turn finally to the fourth and last of 


the steps to freedom, cooperation and fel- 


lowship in community interests. The town 
meeting was an expression of common con- 
cern in the welfare of neighbors and com- 
munity life. The church house was an ac- 
knowledgement of dependence upon God 
for strength and wisdom te direct personal 
and group responsibilities. Schools were es- 


tablished that the growing nation might 


have an intelligent and God fearing elec- 
torate. This was the fellowship for free- 
dom. 

But how is it today? 

The spirit of hate proposed by Hitler as 
the rallying ideal in the beer garden group 
created a kind of group solidarity. The cells 
of the communist organization are bound 
together by a spirit of hatred for all who 
refuse to join with them. This spirit of 
hate can not fail to include those of their 
own group who should in any way fail to 
follow the party program as 'the confessions 


of many a former communist has revealed. 


Fear of reprisals from their associates 


keeps them in line after they have become 


disillusioned about the program ‘hat at -first 
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appeared so ideal. This hate or fear spirit 
is of demonic origin and is the very oppo- 
site of the fellowship which makes free- 
dom and democracy possible. 

Rabbi Liebman says, “No reconstructed 
society can be built on unreconstructed in- 
dividuals. Personal unbalance never leads 
to social stability. Peace of mind is the in- 
dispensable prerequisite of individual and 
social balance.” 

Lecomte du Noiiy in his book Human 
Destiny makes this incisive statement, 


If intelligence alone should rule, all the human 
traits of which we are proudest, the sense of 
duty, of liberty, of dignity, of the beauty of dis- 
interested effort would disappear little by little 
and fade out into oblivion, until civilization would 
vanish without even an afterglow. 


It is well-known that in a majority of 
the most respected educational circles there 
is in actuality complete rejection of the 
words of the Psalmist, “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” They 
reject the real basis fellowship. 

Jesus said, “Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall be- 
lieve on me through their word; that they 
all may be one; as thou Father art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us.” 

Fellowship in even a limited sense is 
possible only when there is a common ac- 
ceptance of such beliefs as we have enu- 
merated, that the individual is of infinite 
worth because of being the crown of God’s 
creation, that God is the law giver in both 
the natural and moral realms, and that God 
has made work both necessary and noble. 
A higher and surer fellowship for your co- 
operation in community and national life 
springs from a spirit of oneness through 
the transforming power of the crucified 
and risen Lord, Jesus Christ. Such a fel- 
lowship will make possible co-operation in 
community interests and it alone can as- 
sure the fullest freedom. 

Colleges to be really Christian, are under 
the necessity then of teaching that God is 
the creator and that He is the source of 
all moral law and of using every means at 
their disposal to bring every student to the 
crisis decision for or against Jesus Christ. 


All campus activities, whether religious, 
academic, social, or athletic, must make the 
decision for Christ as attractive as possible 
and yet not conceal its cruciality. The cur- 
rent reports of college revivals reveal that 
the youth of this day are willing to accept 
“Christianity, not as a pursuit of truth, but 
as a declaration of truth already revealed, 
in which all other truths must find their 
meaning.” 

Piety, no matter how genuine and sin- 
cere, may not be a substitute for sound 
scholarship or teaching ability even in the 
Christian college. A Christian college’s 
first responsibility is to graduate students 
who are convinced Christians, who know 
what they believe and why. —Its primary 
function is to turn out graduates who are 
first Christians and secondarily doctors, 
lawyers, or merchants. 


It is said that when Alexander the Great 
was reminded, on the eve of his world con- 
quests, that he was a Greek and would need 
to guard carefully against the possibilities 
of barbaric inroads on his Greek culture, 
Alexander replied to his teacher, Aristotle, 
that his teacher had failed to charge him 
with his real responsibility to give those 
with whom he came in contact a Greek 
mind. It is the privilege of every real 
Christian to witness to a changed mind and 
heart and declare to his associates that 
Christ is available to perform this work in 
them, and that eternal loss awaits those 
who reject Him. 

The materialistic philosophies including 
Communism are locked in deadly combat 
with Christianity to capture the loyalties 
of men. It is not enough for Christians to 
make an effort to be good or to actually 
be good and do good. The time has come 
for witnessing by proclamation that our 
source of strength is in Jesus Christ. We 
must not forget that while the underpriv- 
iledged peoples of every land want food 
and shelter they also want a faith. If Chris- 
tianity is not presented to them both by 
precept and example in the finest form and 
fullest possibilities, they will accept a less 
worthy faith. It is well to remind ourselves 
in this crisis that in the words of a song 
I do not like “It is later than you think.” 
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Any education which destroys or even 
weakens a belief in God as creator, as 
a moral law giver, undermines this very 
foundation of freedom. Whether this 
struggle for freedom will be won depends 
much on what we as Christians do, what 
we make possible for Christian schools to 
do by adequately supporting them. /¢ .is 
not merely a matter of maintaining a re- 
ligious faith in our country, but of the ac- 
tual survival of national freedom. 

Woodrow Wilson sums up the situation 
in his last essay, “The Road Away from 
Revolution” : 


The sum of the whole matter is this, that our 
civilization cannot survive materially unless it 
be redeemed spiritually. It can be saved only by 
becoming permeated with the spirit of Christ and 
being made free and happy by the practices 
which spring out of that spirit. Only thus can 
discontent be driven out and all the shadows 
lifted from the road ahead. —In its last analysis 
it would not be worth keeping without such re- 
demption. 


It seems clear, therefore, that the evan- 
gelical Christian college is one of the great- 
est bulwarks for our American freedom. 


) 


Letter 


Dee W. Coss 


The Seminary Alumni Association has now entered a new year of activity 
in the midst of what we believe to be some of the most significant years in the 
history of the school. It was specially encouraging to see such a large group in 
attendance at the annual meeting during commencement week. This seemed to 
indicate to me that the alumni really have the interests of the school upon their 
hearts. Many others with whom I talked personally, and others who wrote in, 
also wanted to be with us, but could not because of schedules which kept them 
elsewhere. We are not only growing in interest and attendance, we are also 
maturing into a more solidly welded organization, coming into a better and more 
influential place for the serving of the institution we represent. 


Let me thank you for the confidence reposed in me in electing me your 
president for another term. It is a continual regret to me that my type of work 
in the evangelistic field, with little settled life at home, makes it difficult for me 
to give the time to the interests of the Association as I really wish I could. How- 
ever, I pledge you my best under the circumstances. 


Won't you join with the officers and board of directors in their efforts to 
formulate some further definite goals for our group, so that when we come down 
to the close of this year’s activities we may be able to report some things of 
real and lasting value done which will justify our existence? 


In the annual business meeting we voted to appoint certain alumni on the 
major mission fields as our representatives. It will be their business to contact 
graduates and friends of the Seminary in their area and to do what they can 
to cultivate a closer fellowship among these alumni and friends. They will not 
only gather news of such activities from time to time; but can also prepare a 
report for our annual meeting. These things should serve to strengthen the ties 
with our brethren in fields afar. 


The impressive, forward looking program of the Board of Trustees of the 
Seminary and the Administration is not only encouraging in that it reveals wise 
planning for our future needs; it is also a definite challenge to the alumni to 
throw themselves wholeheartedly behind this program of physical and spiritual 
development, in order that the Seminary may truly “serve the present age,” its 
glorious, high calling to fulfill. 
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The Greek Definite Article 


J. Harotp GREENLEE 


It is easy for the superficial reader of 
the Greek New Testament to treat the de- 
finite article as a part of speech which some- 
times conveniently points out the distinction 
between “the man” and “a maa,” but which 
is also often omitted or included without 
any apparent rhyme or reason. The trans- 
lators of the King James version, more- 
over, influenced perhaps by the Latin, 
which has no article, apparently also felt 
under no compulsion to bow the knee to 
the authority of the Greek definite article. 
The idiom of languages differ, with the re- 
sult that one language may call for the de- 
finite article where another requires the 
absence of the article. Nevertheless, there 
are rules of grammar and usage governing 
its use and non-use, and an understanding 
of these principles for Greek will furnish 
many sparkling facets in the process of 
“rightly dividing the word of truth.” 

One general rule permeates the use of 
the article in Greek: Nouns which have the 
article are generally either definite or gene- 
ric, and nouns which do not have the article 
are generally either indefinite or qualita- 
tive. Examples of each of these may be 
found, respectively, in John 1:19, “the 
Jews”; 2:25, “he knew what was in man”; 
1:23, “a voice”; and 1:14, “full of grace 
and truth.” 

I 

With this general rule in mind, some 
specific corollaries may be mentioned. 

Since the verbs “to be” and “to become” 
take the nominative case in both subject 
and predicate, and since Greek has no re- 


"In English, definiteness is denoted by the defin- 
ite article; the generic idea in various ways which 
describe a class of objects as a whole—“man- 
kind,” “God loves the sinner,” “The dog is man’s 
best friend,” etc.; the indefinite idea by the in- 
definite article “a,” “an”; and the qualitative idea 
by the absence of any article—“justice,” “peace,” 
etc. 


quired word order of subject and predicate, 
one may sometimes wonder how to tell 
which is which. For instance, why should 
John 1.1 not be read, “and God was the 
Word”? The subject is the thing to be 
identified, and will usually be definite, re- 
quiring the article; while the predicate will 
usually be indefinite or qualitative, not us- 
ing the article: hence the subject of these 
verbs usually has the article, and the pre- 
dicate does not have the article unless it 
is either definite or identical with the sub- 
ject. John 1:1, therefore, is correctly read, 
“and the Word was God.” As a matter of 
fact, the use of the article with divine 
names in Greek is rather irregular. Often, 
however, the general rule can be applied; 
and in the above passage the meaning pro- 
bably is that the Word was divine in nature 
(quality of God, without the article) rather 
than that the Word was the person of God 
(definite, which would require the article). 
Contrast John 1:4, “the life was the light,” 
and I John 3:4, “sin is lawlessness,” where 
both subject and predicate have the article, 
implying that the subject and the predicate 
are essentially equal. 

Objects of which there is only one, mo- 
nadic nouns, involve definiteness, hence re- 
quire the article in Greek—“heaven,” “the 
earth,” “the sun,” etc. Similarly, objects 
which are singled out from their class for 
special emphasis require the article; for 
example, “the coming One”—the Messiah, 
as outstanding above all others who may 
come; and “the writings,” the regular 
Greek phrase for “the Scriptures,” as “the 
writings par excellence.” 

John 4:40 speaks of “two days.” John 
4:43 uses the phrase “after the two days,” 
referring to the same period of time. In 
this manner Greek uses the definite article 
for repeated mention of a thing, since it 
thus acquires definiteness even though in- 
definite at its first mention. 
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When possession or property is obvious, 
sometimes the Greek possessive pronoun is 
omitted, the possession being implied by 
the article. John 7:30, for example, says, 
“no one laid the hand upon him”’—a com- 
mon New Testament idiom—since the re- 
ference is clearly to someone’s own hand; 
similarly, Matt. 15:4 and 19:19, “Honor 
the father and the mother.” A similar 
usage is found in German language, partic- 
ularly with reference to parts of the body. 

Quality is indicated by absence of the 
article. But when a quality, or any abstract 
noun, is used as though it were concrete, 
tangible, or personal, it takes the article. 
In I Cor. 13: 1, 2, 3, “love” is spoken of 
as a quality. But in the next verses it is 
personified and takes the article. This type 
of distinction is very significant in the New 
Testament, as, for example, with the word 
“sin.” 

In a series of nouns, if each is to be 
considered separately, the article precedes 
each if it is used at all. If the nouns are 
to be considered together, the article pre- 
cedes the first noun only—cf. “high priests 
and Pharisees” in John 7:35 and 7:45. 

While the article signifying definiteness 
is used for nouns singled out from their 
class, the article is used in an almost oppo- 
ite sense, with the generic idea, for a noun 
used as typical of its class. This usage is 
common in proverbs and general truths; 
as Luke 10:7, “the laborer” (any laborer), 
and John 10:10, “the thief” (any thief). 


II 

Finally, some usages which are excep- 
tions to the general rule should be noted. 

With the verbs “to be” and “to become” 
a predicate noun regularly does not have 
the article if it is written preceding the 
verb, regardless of whether it is definite or 
not, and the context must be the deciding 
factor in its interpretation. Compare John 
8:12 and 9:5, and see also Mark 15:39. 


A noun may be definite, requiring the 
definite article in English, even though it 
does not have the article in Greek, pro- 
vided it is clearly made definite by some 
defining phrase in the Greek (particularly 
if the defining noun has no article). This 
is probably largely limited to set phrases 
or idioms, such as “the word of the Lord” 
(I Thess. 4:15. Cf. 1:8). Similarly, cer- 
tain prepositional phrases, probably also 
used idiomatically, may be considered def- 
inite even though the object has no article, 
if the context indicates definiteness (cf. 
the English “at home”); for example, 
John 1:1, “In the beginning.” 

Usage of the article with proper names 
is rather irregular, since a proper name 
would be definite without the article. Some 
monadic nouns, moreover, which usually 
require the article, may sometimes be con- 
sidered as proper names and thus not have 
the article, much as the English “the earth” 
or “Earth.” So also with the divine names 
and titles the article may or may not be 
used. Even with these proper and divine 
names, however, the regular rules regard- 
ing the use of the article may apply in 
any given instance, as was noted above re- 
garding John 1:1, “the Word was God.” 
Similarly, the Holy Spirit generally takes 
the article in references to his person and 
omits the article in references to his opera- 
tions. The word “law” requires individual 
attention. The article indicates a particular 
law, or Mosaic Law; without the article 
reference may be to “law” as a principle, 
but evidently sometimes to the Mosaic Law 
under the rule governing proper names. 

The Greek article, like James’ character- 
ization of “the tongue” (generic usage, by 
the way!), is indeed “a little member and 
boasteth great things.” The careful trans- 
lator will not fail to consider it carefully, 
and the New Testament student will be re- 
warded by acquainting himself with its 
significance. 
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De Contemptu Mundi: 
A Medieval Satire’ 


N. Fess 


I 
Bernard of Cluny and His Times 

Bernard’s single up-gush of melody is a lamen- 
tation over the evil condition of the times in which 
he lives. They were indeed days to sadden the 
soul of the saint; and he called his poem De 
Contemptu Mundi; for he despised the immundus 
mundus —the foul world—in which he was 
forced to remain. 

So writes S. W. Duffield of this satire, 
which is significant, not only for its own 
message, but also for the fact that it is 
a source of some present-day hymns. 

In the twelfth century, the time of the 
great Crusades, we find the noblest and 
the purest of the Latin Hymns. This is 
the century of Hildebert, Abelard, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, Peter the Venerable, 
Bernard of Cluny, and Adam of St. Victor. 
Of these writers no one has inspired a 
deeper or more fervent desire for the 
heavenly country than has Bernard of 
Cluny in his poem, “On the Contempt of 
the World.” 

Very little is known about his life, but 
it is generally conceded that he was born 
at Morlaix in Brittany, of English parents. 
The date of his prominence is fixed from 
the fact that Peter the Venerable was his 
abbot, which places it between 1122 and 
1156. The two men were intimate friends. 
Indeed, Bernard so greatly admired the 
Abbot that he dedicated to him his mas- 
ter-piece. 

Not only was Bernard a contemporary 
of the great St. Bernard of Clairvaux but, 
by strange coincidence, the Cluniac was 
composing his poem at the same time that 
that saint was composing his equally well- 
known poem, Jubilus rhythmicus de nom- 
ine Jesu. Each in his cloistered cell was 
singing the glories of the celestial country. 


*This paper was read at the University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Conference, May 13, 1950. 
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Sheltered within the walls of Cluny at 
a time when its wealth, luxury, and mag- 
nificence are renowned, Bernard with a 
troubled heart looks forth upon a world of 
oppression, disease, poverty, unrest, deg- 
radation, and war. Day after day brooding 
in his cell he there pens his poem of 3,000 
lines satirizing conditions as he sees them. 
The moral darkness and fearful corrup- 
tion of the time cause the monk to be- 
lieve that the cup of iniquity is full and 
the judgment day is nigh. “It is not a rhap- 
sody on heaven; rather it is hot with the 
fires of hell,” says Dr. S. M. Jackson. Ber- 
nard has no remedy to offer in this present 
life but he places full confidence in the life 
to come as a solution for all earth’s ills. 
He prefaces the poem with St. John’s 
words of admonition and hope, “Little 
children, it is the last time.” This is the 
sentiment of the lines formerly printed in 
hymn books: 


The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late; 
Be sober and keep vigil; 
The judge is at the gate. 


And now we watch and struggle, 
And now we live in hope, 
And Zion in her anguish 
With Babylon must cope. 


The Judgment scene with which the 
satire opens depicts the doom of the wicked 
in contrast to the bliss of the righteous. 
In sonorous tones the devout monk de- 
nounces the wickedness of men which he 
attributes to the world in general. He at- 
tacks its vices with an outspokenness that 
makes long portions of the poem unfit for 
public reading. His language knows no re- 
straint as he thunders against evil in every 
sphere of life. In flaming colors he por- 
trays “the unnatural vices of men, the cor- 
ruption of the clergy and of civil magis- 


tes 
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trates, the prevalence of simony and the 
venality of the Roman curia. He is of the 
opinion that Horace, Cato, Persius, and 
Juvenal, all satirists of their own times, 
would be astonished if they visited the 
world in the flesh, and that Lucilius would 
call his own age golden in comparison with 
these latter days.” 

From the following lines one gets an ap- 
preciation of the fiery spirit of the writer 
who spares not even the head of the 
Church. 

In holy Rome the only power is gold; 

There all is bought—there everything is sold. 

Because she is the very way to right, 

There truth is perished by unholy sleight. 

Even as the wheel turns, Rome to Evil turns, 

Rome, that spreads fragrance as when incense 
burns, 

Rome wrongs mankind, and teaches men the road 

To flee far off from Righteousness’ abode! 

To seek for ruinous and disgraceful gain, 

The pallium’s self with simony to strain. 

If aught you wish, be sure a goodly bribe 

Will haste the sealing of the lingering scribe. 

Rise! Follow! let your penny go before, 

Seek boldly then the threshold; fear no more 

That any stumbling-blocks will bar the way, 

The Pope’s own favor you can get for pay— 

Without that help, ’tis best to keep away.” 


Dante himself has not been more severe in 
his condemnation of such vices than has 
this writer. 

True to his monkish ideals it seems Ber- 
nard cannot speak of the wickedness of 
women in language sufficiently strong. He 
recurs again and again to this subject, de- 
voting many lines of the satire to it. He 
cannot ascribe enough vile adjectives to 
these creatures who embody all that is low 
and corrupt. His poem contains one of the 
fiercest arraignments of the sex ever writ- 
ten. Notice these sample lines, 


est fera foemina, sunt sua crimina, sicut arena 
foemina perfida, foemina foetida, foemina foetor. 


The evils of wine, money, perjury, learn- 
ing, and soothsaying all invoke his wrath. 
His pious voice cries out against these 
specific sins as well as against the general 
moral laxity of his age. 


*F, J. E. Raby, A History of Christian Latin 
Poetry. 

*(A. D. F. Randolph, publisher,) The Seven 
Great Hymns of the Medieval Church. p. 4. 


Although the portioris of the hymn deal- 
ing with the particular evils of his time are 
valued historically, they have not seemed 
to have the universal appeal to be found 
in the more cheerful aspects of the poem. 


II 
The Universal Aspects of the Poem 


Of the universal aspects of the poem, 
John Mason Neale says, 


I have no hesitation in saying that I look 
upon these verses of Bernard as the most lovely 
in the same way that Dies Irae is the most sub- 


lime, and Stabat Mater the most pathetic of the 
medieval poems, 


In contrast to the warning note in the 
opening lines of the satire, and in contrast 
to Bernard’s conviction that the world is 
very evil, the reader finds sandwiched into 
the hymn incomparable expressions of sub- 
lime faith and confidence in Christ 
and in His ultimate triumph over sin; for 
the poet, while holding before the wicked 
the pains of hell, lingers to celebrate the 
glories of the Golden city of Syon, in ver- 
ses of much beauty, full of elaborate mys- 
ticism so dear to the monastic mind. Very 
naturally the writer turns from his con- 
tempt of the world to sing the praises of 
the Christ and his heavenly fatherland. 

Christ is acclaimed as the very center of 
the glory and joy of heaven. 


Jesus the Gem of Beauty 

True God and Man, they sing: 
The never-failing Garden, 

The ever-golden Ring: 

The Door, the Pledge, the Husband, 
The guardian of his Court: 

The Day-star of Salvation, 

The Porter and the Port.* 


Even as today man’s idea of heaven is 
colored by his circumstances in this earth- 
ly life, so to the recluse, Bernard, heaven 
is a city, a golden city, a city of mansions, 
a busy place in whose streets one may have 
intercourse with one’s fellow-citizens ; it is 
a place of abundant social joys. Blissfully 
he exclaims, “I know not, what social joys 
are there.” He speaks of the “assembly of 
the saints,” “the martyr throng,” “the 


"Translated by John Mason Neale. 
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shout of them that feast.” Heaven to him 

represents the embodiment of all that he 

has renounced in this life. He who has 

been cut off from the noisesomeness of 

war finds expression for his martial spirit 

in the cry, 

O Zion, summit of my hopes, brighter than gold 
art thou, 

The conqueror’s laurel, ever fresh, shines on thy 
sacred brow; 

Angels and powers in phalanx bright 

Forever in their Lord delight.‘ 


Thus by the devout monk is unfolded all 
that an opulent mind can picture of the 
magnificence and wealth of heaven in ac- 
cordance with the glimpses in Revelation 
of its glory and happiness. 


III 
English Translations 
In his History and Use of Hymns and 
Hymn-tunes David R. Breed says, 


Of the seven great hymns of the church, some 
are truly catholic. They are cherished and sung 
by Christians the world over. Judged by this 
standard Bernard of Cluny holds highest place. 


The two great authorities on the merit 
of the poem are Archbishop Trench and 
Dr. John Mason Neale. The former includ- 
ed about one hundred lines of the original 
in his Sacred Latin Poetry. Dr. Neale, the 
most successful translator of medieval 
hymns, was the first to translate any por- 
tion into English. Thus, after seven cen- 
turies of dormancy the genius of these two 
English scholars revived a portion of the 
hymn. 

Dr. Neale felt that the highest value of 
his translation of the poem lay in its power 
to give consolation to the sick and dying. 
In a memoir published by Mr. Brownlow, 
entitled, A Little Child Shall Lead Them, 
he says that a child who was suffering 
agonies which the medical attendants de- 
clared to be almost unparalleled, would lie 
without a murmur or a motion while the 
whole four hundred lines of the Neale 
translation were being read. 


In regard to the hymn tune, Dr. Neale 
wrote: 


‘Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry. 


I have so often been asked to what tune the 
words of Bernard may be sung that I mention 
that of Mr. Ewing, the earliest of those written, 
the best known, and with children the most pop- 
ular; no small proof, in my estimation, of the 
goodness of Church Music. 


Most editors of hymn-books have agreed 
with this opinion. 

Under the title The Celestial Country 
the poem heads the list of the Seven Great 
Hymns of the Medieval Church, which list 
includes Dies Irae, Mater Speciosa, Stabat 
Mater, Veni Sanctus Spiritus, Veni Crea- 
tor Spiritus, Vexilla Regis, and the Alle- 
luiatic Sequence. Famous sections from 
the Neale translation have entered the hym- 
nals of most religious bodies; the most 
famous, “Jerusalem the golden ;” almost as 
popular, “Brief life is here our portion ;” 
much loved, “For thee, O dear, dear coun- 
try ;” others, “The world is very evil;” and 
“Jerusalem the glorious.” Brownlie’s check 
of the twenty-four principal hymnals in 
use in England and America reveals one 
to four of these stately hymns in each. He 
says, “Several cantos of Hora Novissima 
rank and shall continue to rank with our 
best hymns.” Adaptations of the Jerusalem 
hymns have been written and are also be- 
ing sung by Christian congregations. Best 
known of these is the beautiful song of 
longing and hope, “O Mother dear, Jer- 
usalem.” 

Stanzas of the hymn are found in many 
collections and anthologies of religious 
poetry as well as in the hymnals of many 
denominations. In a limited survey the 
writer of this paper found selections from 
the poem in some fifty volumes. A few of 
these contained almost the entire four 
hundred lines of the Neale translation. Dr. 
Eliot in his section of “Sacred Writings” 
in the Harvard Classics includes only ten 
Latin hymns; two of these are from De 
Contemptu Mundi. This should convince 
any unprejudiced mind of the literary mer- 
it of the poem. It cannot die because it 
treats of those problems which concern 
men of all ages: sin, brevity of life, pun- 
ishment of the wicked, and reward of the 
righteous. 


i! 
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Characteristics of 
Coptic Bible Translation 


J. Barton Payne 


For the last century, that is, since the 
discovery of the means of translating the 
ancient hieroglyphic writing of the Egyp- 
tians, the study of Coptic, its Christian de- 
scendent, has suffered an eclipse. But this 
is to be regretted, for both linguistically 
and theologically the literature of the Copts 
presents an important yet little noticed 
source of information. Coptic is defined as 
a generally Hamitic language, the _ last 
stage of the development of the tongue of 
the ancient Egytians before its final re- 
placement by Arabic. In the fourteenth 
Christian century it ceased to be used as a 
living literary medium; and it has not been 
spoken by the people for over two hundred 
years, though the northern, or Bohairic, 
dialect continues as the liturgical language 
of the Coptic Church. It is thus possible 
to trace the evolution of Egyptian from 
the earliest texts through about five thou- 
sand years, a phenomenon without equal 
in linguistic study. This latest form, Coptic, 
was written in an adapted Greek alphabet 
with additions of seven symbols from the 
older Demotic; and, although appearing 
among the pre-Christian Egyptians, it is 
primarily the language of Christian Egypt. 

One of the great values of Coptic is as 
a tool for the textual criticism of the Bible. 
This applies particularly to the southern, or 
Sahidic, dialect, to which attention is here 
restricted, and in which one of the oldest 
Egyptian versions of the Scriptures ap- 
peared by at least A.D. 250.* The Sahidic 


"Dates ranging from the end of the second 
Christian century (Henry S. Gehman, “The 
Sahidic and Bohairic Versions of the Book of 
Daniel,” JBL 46 (1927), p. 282) to the middle 
of the fourth (Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction 
to the Old Testament. New York: 1941, p. 115) 
have been assigned to the Sahidic version. Dates 
later than A. D. 250, however, seem improbable. 
Cf. Frank H. Hallock, “The Coptic Old Testa- 
ment,” AJSL 49 (1938), 327-329. 


version thus bears witness to a Biblical 
text at least a century older than the oldest 
major Greek manuscripts; but, before this 
evidence can be applied to the study of the 
underlying text, the characteristics of Cop- 
tic Bible translation must be appreciated 
and taken into consideration. The following 
surveys three relevant factors: the Greek 
influence upon the Sahidic Bible, the in- 
fluence of the Coptic language, and certain 
of what one might call rational influences. 


First, as to the Greek, it must be noted in 
general that during the Hellenistic age 
Greek forms began to creep into the speech 
of the Egyptians. There were of course 
certain nouns and technical terms, but soon 
came common verbs and even such basic 
units of speech as conjunctions, in which 
the Coptic poverty was matched by the 
richness of the Greek. This process com- 
menced even before Alexander, but it was 
Christianity which at last broke across the 
native Egyptian antipathy to things foreign 
and which gave to this movement its great 
impetus. The Greek influence appeared 
most strongly in the vernacular Coptic 
Bible, which had its source in Greek texts 
descended from the Septuagint, apparently 
without reference to the Hebrew. This is 
true at least in I Samuel, from which the 
following references are drawn. 


This Greek influence naturally concerned 
names, even where the correct Semitic 
form might have been known: the Philis- 
tine city, Ji9pws, (Ashkelon), follows the 
Greek, “AoxéAwv, (Askalon), though 
Coptic has the “sh” sound; and the Philis- 
tine himself is an AASQUAOG,’ pure Greek. 
But further, “peace” in the Coptic Bible is 


now the Greek elprjvn or elpbvn, a good 
man is an &yaéc, and the Greek preposi- 


"Lacking Coptic type, passages are transliter- 
ated into Greek or English letters. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COPTIC BIBLE TRANSLATION 


tion tap& is represented, sometimes by 
the Coptic erat-, or entoot-, but at other 
times simply by para! Transliteration is 
not always exact. One looks in vain for 
ylBoudoc in either Coptic or Greek lexi- 
cons, but it reflects the common pronounci- 
ation of xiBwtoc. Textual emendations of 
spelling based upon the Coptic version must 
be undertaken with caution, keeping in 
mind the possibilities of Coptic equivalents. 
A primary question is always, in any 
given case of a Greek form in the Coptic 
Bible, “Is this a Biblical influence upon the 
Coptic language?” or, “Is this a Hellenized 
Coptic linguistic influence upon the Bibli- 
cal text?” For example, in I Samuel 13:4, 
the Greek reads from tala. 
The Coptic has afpatasse, from the Greek 
mMata&oow. This may well be Biblical in- 
fluence upon the Coptic language, popular- 
izing a Greek verb, while assuming a con- 
fusion between and tat&oow. But 
elsewhere, for example, for &yaOGc, 20:7, 
Coptic reads KaA@c, another Greek ad- 
verb for “well.” This is no textual matter; 
the Grecized Coptic is influencing the Bib- 
lical text by translating Greek with Greek. 
Compare 24:5 where the Greek SimAoic 
is represented in Coptic as SimAwelc; but 
in verses 6 and 12 the same noun is rend- 
ered chlamus, another Greek word for 
“cloak” freely introduced. Any emending of 
the Greek text on the basis of the Coptic is 
out of the question; the Coptic translator 
merely preferred synonyms to repetition! 
Finally it should be observed that the later 
the Coptic manuscript, the stronger the 
Greek influence: an old text reads, 9:6, 
efsooun, native Coptic for “he knows;” a 
later one, efnoi, from the Greek voéo. 


Second, there is the influence of the Cop- 
tic language itself upon the vernacular 
Egyptian Bible. Brief studies have been 
made upon this subject by J. H. Ropes in 
Vol. III of the Jackson-Lake studies on 
Acts’ and by W. Grossouw ;* but much re- 


“The Text of Acts” (Appendices IV and V), 
The Beginnings of Christianity, London: 1920- 
1933. 

“The Coptic Versions of the Minor Prophets, 
Monumenta Biblica et Ecclesiastica, 3. Rome: 
1938. 
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mains to be done. Coptic is not like Armen- 
ian, for example, which is capable of rep- 
resenting Greek almost word for word; but 
rather it must introduce certain changes to 
reproduce many a given phrase. A thor- 
ough knowledge of these is necessary cor- 
rectly to get at the basic Greek which un- 
derlay the Coptic Bible translation. Coptic 
is an agglutinative, periphrastic, somewhat 
repetitions language. The position seems to 
be, “Why use one word to say it, when 
two will do?” Compare the common Eng- 
lish, “I have got something,” though this 
language is relatively less far down the 
ladder of decay than was the old Coptic. 
So additions are frequent: noun subjects 
are introduced where the Greek had none; 
the Greek elmev is consistently pejaf naf 
je, “He said to him, quote”; and Greek 
may say, “The ephod,” but Coptic says, 
“The ephod of the Lord,” 14:18, Yet on 
the other hand the Sahidic translators felt 
perfect freedom to delete: nouns are 
changed to pronouns, and possessives and 
other pronouns are simply dropped. In 
29:10, the Greek reads, “Return, thou and 
the servants of thy Lord, ol ffxovteg pet& 
000.” But Coptic omits the final phrase: 
it’s not a matter of parablepsis, or anything 
similar; but the Coptic translator knew 
that of course the servants were the ones 
who had come with him, why state the ob- 
vious? But this is an extreme case. When 
allowances are properly made, its textual 
correspondences with the Greek are suffici- 
ently clear to render the Coptic a useful 
and valuable tool for textual criticism. 


Third, one must note the rational in- 
fluences, psychological and theological, that 
bear upon Coptic Bible translation. There 
are, as might be expected, a few cases 
where the translator did not understand the 
underlying Greek, or wrongly divided words 
or sentences, and so forth. For example, 
17:6, “And xvnpidec of brass were upon 
his legs”; Coptic, “And swords of brass 
were girt upon him.” Did the Coptic trans- 
lator misunderstand the Greek vocabulary? 
An intentional change seems a less likely 
solution. More interesting are little glosses 
introduced for clarity. 8:19, Greek, “They 
said to him, ody(”; Coptic, “They said to 
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him, entenna go an hi nai,” “We will not 
be content with these things.” 17:13, 
Greek, “Thy servant”; Coptic, “Thy ser- 
vant, which is I.” 31:4, Greek, “And Saul 
took (his) sword and fell upon it ;” Coptic 
adds, afmou, “He died,” a logical corollary 
not left to the imagination. 

Finally, did the translator manifest any 
theological bias in his work? In 12:9 the 
sinful Israelites are addressing Samuel: 
Greek, “Pray on behalf of thy servants to 
the Lord thy God”; Coptic, “Pray thou on 
behalf of thy servants to the Lord our 
God.” He lets the people feel that the Lord 
is still their God, not just Samuel’s, even 
though, contrary to His will, they had 
asked for a king. Yet in 8:19 the Greek, as 
the people had spoken, is, “A king shall be 
over us”; while in Coptic they say, “It is, 


a king, he must be over us!” There is no 
bias in favor of the people. These appear 
to be merely matters of the translator’s 
identifying himself with the feelings of the 
passage; there is seemingly no theological 
axe to grind, in contrast to what appears 
in the Septuagint translation of, say, the 
Pentateuch, where anthropomorphisms of 
deity are avoided, or of Job, where the 
complaints of the sufferer are toned down. 
A final case is 23:26: Greek, “And David 
was preparing himself to go from the face 
of Saul”; but Coptic, “And as for David, 
God was guarding him to save him from 
the face of Saul.” Its only theological bias 
is that of a people who found faith in God 
of such practical reality as to dominate 
their expression of human events. Pray 
God for more of such bias today! 


The Burden of Arabia 


SAMUEL M. ZWEMER 


When Isaiah saw the glory of God and 
He laid on him the burden of all the gen- 
tile nations, his message was greater than 
he ever imagined. “The burden of Arabia.” 
And Arabia became the Cradle of Islam. 
And Islam, after thirteen centuries, became 
a challenge to Faith and, with other larger 
and more important Moslem lands, con- 
fronts us with the glory of the Impossible: 
and that is my theme. 

How well I remember my colleague, 
Canon Gairdner in Cairo, a most brilliant 
scholar and devout Christian, strike his 
desk and say, “Zwemer, the problem of 
Islam is impossible of solution.” One of 
the saintliest of missionaries, Miss Lilias 
Trotter of North Africa, wrote just before 
her death: “We who are engaged in Mos- 
lem work live in a land of blighted prom- 
ises. That is a fact that none of us who 
love its people best can deny, and the 
deadly heart-sickness of hope deferred 
sometimes makes even the most optimistic 
of us almost despair of seeing abiding 
fruitage to the work.” 

No wonder that whole sections of the 
Christian Church have thrown off this bur- 
den as intolerable even in our day. 

Now there are five reasons why this re- 
ligion of Mohammed today challenges all 
Christendom to really re-thinking the prob- 
lem, to renew their faith, and to re-kindle 
their love for Moslems. 


I 

The Verdict of History and of Christian 
Theology on Mohammed and his system 
contains impossible contradictions. Was 
Mohammed a true prophet? Was he The 
(or a) false prophet? Is Islam a Christian 
or a Jewish heresy? Or can it be grouped 
with the other lesser non-Christian reli- 
gions? No other ethnic religion has been so 
thoroughly studied, explained, explored 
(or explained away) as has Islam. 


Anyone who has read Margoliouth’s 
Life of Mohammed or Tor Andrae’s proofs 
that Mohammed was in close touch with 
Nestorian Christians and had opportunity 
to learn of Christ, must face the theologi- 
cal-historical problem of WHY ISLAM? 
Because this religion was in no sense a 
preparation for Christianity but its defeat 
and overthrow. The Arabian Prophet 
claimed not only to supplement but to 
supersede Jesus Christ. Islam is a palimp- 
sest of the true Gospel. Islam is the moon 
that has eclipsed the Sun of Righteousness. 
Islam is enemy of the Gospel to this day. 


II 

The colossal dimensions of the world of 
Islam and its steady increase make the 
task of evangelism apparently impossible. 
One eighth of the population of the globe, 
315 million souls, are adherents of this 
faith—held fast in the bonds of its brother- 
hood. Most of the unoccupied mission 
fields of the world are still the great Mos- 
lem areas and populations. Northern Africa 
and Central Asia are examples as are also 
Afghanistan, Western and Central Arabia, 
Madagascar and Somaliland. There are 
more Moslems in China than in all Persia 
and Arabia. Nearly four million Moham- 
medans live in Europe. Ninety million live 
in the two states of Pakistan and Hindu- 
stan. They are building the third great 
mosque in London and one in Washington. 
There are Moslems in Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and California. 


Moreover, the Moslem press, the Pil- 
grimage to Mecca, the great Darwish Or- 
ders and the Arabic alphabet and Koran 
have knit together this complex of races 
and languages and tribes and nations into 
one strange solidarity—the Moslem world, 
for which some have coined a new word, 
Islamdom! It is not in any dictionary but 
it is an impossible reality. All Islamdom 
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faces Christendom in the year of our Lord 
1950. 
III 

Islam is a totalitarian political faith. It 
was that from the outset and is that today. 
The preacher in every mosque pulpit on 
Fridays holds a wooden or steel sword as 
symbol of conquest. “Islam is not a state- 
church, it is far more, a church-state,” as 
Lord Curzon said. 

The Caliphate has disappeared yet in 
every part of the Islamic world there is a 
religious nationalism which is often reac- 
tionary. This is the chief political problem 
today. 

Doors are closing in Turkey, Egypt and 
Iran that were open even in the days of 
the Caliphate. 

In Pakistan they have gone to an Islamic 
state with the old laws and restrictions be- 
ing restored. It is the political aspect of 
Islam that causes unrest in the Near East, 
North Africa and Indonesia. Islam is a 
key piece on the checkerboard of global 
politics. Four factors serve to implement 
the growing power of this system, and to 
render it usable to the politically ambitions : 

1. The restriction of civil rights of 
Christian and Jewish minorities. 

2. The suppression of religion, speech 
and press. 

3. The law of apostasy. 

4. The power of Islamic propaganda in 
press and radio. 

What Karl Peters said in 1907 to Kaiser 
Wilhelm, the Soviet is saying today: “If 
our policy is only bold enough...” 


IV 

Islam is a social problem that baffles us 
by its extent and its tenacity. Social re- 
forms have again and again been attempted 
and have failed by the recoil due to reli- 
gious forces. The undertow has turned 
back the rising tide. 

In a recent article on the moral and spir- 
itual situation in Iran, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, John Elder, of Teheran, writes: 


After many years of partial eclipse, the Shiah 
sun is today shining forth in much of its former 
glory....The veil is rapidly coming back, with 
many young women wearing it for the first time 
in their lives. In many cities and even in sections 
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of Teheran it is positively dangerous for an un- 
veiled woman to be seen in the streets. Recently 
a large sign appeared over the entrance to Teher- 
an’s big bazaar that read, “Unveiled Women will 
refrain from entering.” 


Vv 

Most of all, as Religion Islam offers im- 
possible difficulties to the missionaries and 
to the convert. It is almost impossible to 
present the Christian Gospel to a Moslem 
without giving offense, for “It is to offer the 
proudest man in the world the thing which 
he hates at the hand of one whom he de- 
spises.” This is the burden of Arabia, of 
Turkey, of Egypt. 

Back of all other problems and difficul- 
ties is the inner character of this religion. 
It is at once the most Christian and the 
most anti-Christian of all the non-Christian 
religions. More articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed are accepted by an orthodox Moslem 
than by a thorough-going liberal Christian. 
The Moslem confesses: I believe in God 
Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth and 
in Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, 
who suffered and was taken up into heaven 
and shall come again. I believe in a Holy 
Spirit, in the forgiveness of sin, in the 
brotherhood of true believers, in the bodily 
resurrection and Life everlasting.” 

What is left out? The very heart of the 
Gospel. Between these basic agreements 
there yawns a chasm of contradictions 
deepened by thirteen centuries of misunder- 
standing and lack of comprehension. 

The Mohammedan says Christ is not 
God’s son but He is only the son of Mary. 
The Mohammedan says that Jesus never 
died on the cross, but that He was taken to 
heaven and Judas died in His place. The 
story, otherwise, would not end correctly 
from his standpoint. 


Speak of Christ’s Cross and of the 
Atonement, and the Moslem says that God 
is almighty and can forgive sins without 
atonement because He has all power in 
heaven and on earth. Speak to him of the 
matchless character of Jesus Christ, and 
the modern Mohammedan will turn to the 
gospel record, and will try to show you: 
that Jesus lost His temper, that He was un- 
kind to His mother, that He was drunk at 
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the last supper and threw aside His gar- 
ments! 

How can one answer such terrible trav- 
esty of the Old, Old Story and do it with 
patience and love that will not let them go 
on in their ignorance and pitiful need of 
peace within? 

Again, there is the paradox that although 
the Gospel is so highly spoken of and de- 
clared to be the very word of God, yet 
neither in the Koran nor in the Moslem 
Tradition have we anywhere an adequate 
account of the real content of Christ’s 
message. On the contrary, they both deny 
His deity, the finality of His teaching, the 
fact of His death for sin on the Cross, and 
His glorious resurrection. This is, there- 
fore, at once an invitation and a rebuff to 
evangelism among Moslems. An invitation, 
because they, too, love Jesus the son of 
Mary and are always glad to hear more 
about Him, a rebuff, because the deepest 
truths meet with denial and the Cross of 
Christ, to us a glory, is to them a stum- 
bling-block. The paradox is this: our Gos- 
pel is lauded because of its label but libeled 
because of its contents. Was there ever 
such an age-long and world-wide misunder- 
standing as that between the Cross and the 
Crescent ? 

After forty years of experience and vis- 
its to nearly every Moslem land, we have 
given five reasons why the challenge of 
Islam to the Christian faith is the glory 
of the impossible. Historically we are baf- 
fled to explain WHY ISLAM?; statisti- 
cally the enormous population of the world 
of Islam precludes its evangelization in 
one generation; politically we witness the 


_ closing of doors once open and the iron 


curtain of thirteen centuries shuts Mecca 
and Medina against all Christians; socially 
this religion is a most gigantic problem be- 
cause of its attitude toward womanhood; 
preaching of the Gospel to a single Moslem 
and its acceptance by him present impos- 
sible situations, contradictions and perils, 
because of the law of apostasy. 

“The word ‘impossible’,” said Napoleon, 
“is found only in the dictionaries of fools.” 
But it is used in the Bible. “With man this 


is impossible but with God all things are 
possible.” “Nothing shall be impossible to 
you,” said our Master (Matt. 17:20). 

Look at the actual situation. Think of 
the thin red line, Christ’s vanguard, His 
lonely sentinels. In Egypt, eighty years of 
unremitting sacrificial toil by the noblest 
of men and women, yet scarcely 300 Mos- 
lem converts in all Egypt today! In Iran 
and lraq some thousands have received 
Baptism. In Java there are 32,000 Chris- 
tians. But in Arabia, the cradle of Islam, 
sixty years of pioneer effort against pre- 
judice, loneliness and a deadly climate— 
through hospitals, schools, evangelism, toil, 
tears and blood, only a handful of Chris- 
tians. (Luke 5:5). 

North Africa, which once boasted St. 
Augustine, Athanasius, Cyprian, Tertul- 
lian, thousands of churches and scores of 
bishoprics, now counts scarcely a single 
organized Christianity community (except 
the Copts of Egypt). One missionary sta- 
tioned in all Tripoli keeping lonely vigil, 
none in all of Western Arabia, three little 
stations in all Central Asia, a few waiting 
wistfully on the borders of Afghanistan. 
Two or three have actually faced fearful 
odds but remain undiscouraged. From them 
I hear this cry: 


More than half beaten but fearless, 
Facing the storm and the night. 


Theirs is the glory of the impossible. 
None of them would exchange places with 
us because they are confident of the issue. 
They see the invisible, lay hold of the in- 
tangible, hear the inaudible voice, “Lo, I 
am with you!” 

You cannot tabulate loneliness, nor plot 
the curve of hope deferred which makes 
the heart sick. Yet these are the things that 
make the difference between the shedding of 
ink and the shedding of blood. The end 
of a survey is only the beginning of the 
missionary enterprise. One man with God 
at a mission station is a majority. All arith- 
metic fails when you deal with spiritual 
realities. Yet it is these imponderable 
forces which will determine victory or de- 
feat, and because we believe that the im- 
ponderables of the Kingdom of light are 
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on our side, we believe that opportunity is 
not the last word in missions. 

The appeal of the closed door is even 
greater than of the one which is open. The 
open door beckons, the closed door may be 
a challenge to love or to authority. “A 
Lover laughs at locksmiths.” An Ambas- 
sador enters with authority. It is the 
strength of these imponderable forces, that 
is to say, the reality of the invisible, which 
enables the missionary to look upward with 
confidence and see by faith like John on 


Patmos the future result of his toil in “the 
great multitude which no man can num- 
ber,” a world where statistics are inade- 
quate to express realities, where finance 
and budgets have lost all significance and 
gold is used for paving-stones. “Not by 
might nor by power, but by My Spirit.” 


Uplifted are the gates of brass 
The bars of iron yield 

To let the King of Glory pass 
The Cross hath won the field. 


Book Keutews 


What Are You Living For? by John 
Sutherland Bonnell. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1950, pp. 188. $1.50. 


What Are You Living For? is a book 
of sermons by John S. Bonnell, “National 
Vespers” minister, lecturer and a pastor. 
Canadian by birth and academic training, 
Mr. Bonnell occupies the pulpit of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in the 
City of New York. 

In the words of the author “these ser- 
mons deal with problems personal and so- 
cial of our day. Many of them are relevant 
to the evangelistic emphasis which concerns 
us all so vitally.” It is an attempt at the 
presentation of the “challenge of the Chris- 
tian Evangel to the congregations of mod- 
ern-day persons.” 

The whole book is an array of convinc- 
ing evidences in favor of the Christian way 
of life. The language is not involved. 
Statements are simple, forceful, pertinent 
and refreshingly clear. The thesis of the 
book is clearly thought out. Though com- 
prehensive in scope, it is simple in design, 
and direct in presentation. 

The four divisions seem to be basic in 
the presentation of the author’s argument. 
Part One, entitled Jnvitation to Adventure, 
presents a challenge difficult to ignore. The 
chapter on “The Master Passes By” is par- 
ticularly arresting. Part Two, From Doubt 
- Into Faith, by the use of comparisons and 
contrasts firmly establishes faith as a pre- 
requisite to all knowledge, particularly the 
religious. In separate chapters he dwells on 
faith that redeems, faith that transforms, 
and faith that builds. Part Three, Courage 
to Overcome, lifts the gospel of hope for 
the hopeless, offers courage for the discour- 
aged, exalts His strength for our weak- 
ness, reminds us of His healing for the 
hurts of life, points to prayer as a cosmic 
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power, touches the broken-hearted and jub- 
ilantly revels in the triumphs of immortal- 
ity through our risen Lord and Savior. 
Part Four, The Challenge of Responsibil- 
ity, puts the question squarely before us: 
What Are You Living For? This is a fit- 
ting climax to everything preceding, and is 
by far the most searching and moving part 
of the book. The chapter on “Making Your 
Life Significant” is particularly helpful. 
The entire section of chapters is a must to 
every interested reader of the book. 

All in all it is a commendable book. It 
is refreshing in the novelty of its approach 
to the problem of modern-day preaching. 
It is concrete in the grasp of the funda- 
mental issues of our life, vivid in its pic- 
torial language and is literally crowded 
with living characters which refuse to die 
and with others who died a long time ago 
and yet persist in living. Every stated truth 
is profusely illustrated with pertinent facts 
from every field of knowledge and life. 
The book sparkles with hope, faith and 
love of God and Humanity. 

How arresting the statements are may 
be easily seen from some of the typical 
ones, such as, 

“Man gets his true time only from the © 


“Matthew-Levi—sold himself to the Ro- 
mans—Quisling !” 

“For his own peace of mind, Saul of 
Tarsus chose the wrong mission. Some- 
thing happened; he was born again.” 

“The Soul of the Universe looks out 
through the eyes of Jesus Christ.” 

Speaking of the dangers of the material 
successes of the great American nation and 
of the wealthy, self-sufficient American, he 
says: “Strut as he will for his brief day of 
life’s stage, the time will come when he 
will find himself in a darkened room, with 
the shades drawn, and everyone walking 
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on tiptoe and conversing in whispers. All 
his prestige and power will vanish with his 
last expiring breath, and his soul, stripped 
of the accumulations of a lifetime, will 
stand naked and alone before its Maker... 
The scales of divine justice will sway, and 
through all the corridors of eternity will 
be heard the decree: ‘Weighed in the balan- 
ces and found wanting.’ The poor little 
he was bigger than 


Having punctured the balloon of mater- 
ial prosperity, he takes the reader by sur- 
prise in a relentless frontal attack and ex- 
poses him to the withering fire of his own 
logic : 

“But who is there of us today that is not 
found wanting? What have you made of 
life? What have you made of yourself? 
What have you contributed to the world 
and to your fellowman? Is the world one 
whit happier and better because you passed 
this way? What have you accumulated of 
the true riches that death cannot destroy? 
God grant us the wisdom of Jacob, who 
surrendered his life to the One who alone 
could make him great.” 

This book is unquestionably a “faith 
tonic”. Being warmly evangelical in mes- 
sage, distinctly evangelistic in emphasis, 
and definitely popular in presentation, it 


makes an appeal to the bewildered modern 


mind and orients the reader in the direc- 
tion of Christ who alone is able to offer 
security and satisfaction. What Are You 
Living For? holds forth the old truth in a 
new garb. 

B. G. 


Archaeology and Bible History, by Joseph 
P. Free. Wheaton, Illinois: Van Kam- 
pen Press, 1950. xviii, 398 pages. $5.00. 


The author of this well-documented yet 
readable volume is Professor of Archaeol- 
ogy at Wheaton College where he has 
taught for fourteen years. The book is the 
outgrowth of class-room lectures and was 
used in mimeograph form prior to publica- 
tion. It is the work of an author at the 
meridian of his professional career and re- 
flects wide reading, as well as the rich ex- 


perience of a frequent visitor to the Holy 
Land. Professor Free has a Ph.D. from 
Princeton, is Archaeological Editor of the 
Sunday School Times, and has worked for 
a decade with the Oriental Institute at the 
University of Chicago. 


In addition to pictures, appendices, in- 
dices, and bibliography the volume contains 
twenty-nine chapters, each giving the arch- 
aeological data related to each section of 
the Bible in order. The printing and bind- 
ing is of the high quality found in products 
of the Van Kampen Press. Each section of 
the Bible is taken, in its traditional order, 
and is treated with reference to the arch- 
aeological substantiations of the accuracy 
of the text. 


The work is frankly apologetic in pur- 
pose; it is designed to cite evidence sup- 
porting a strictly conservative view of the 
Scriptures. It is useful particularly to the 
Bible student, whether Christian worker 
or layman, who seeks to gain scientific val- 
idation for points in the Bible under at- 
tack by higher criticism. It does supply a 
widespread need, on the part of non-tech- 
nical students, who need guidance in relat- 
ing the findings of the archaeologist to Bib- 
lical apologetics. The extensive documenta- 
tion makes it useful also to the more ser- 
ious student who will want to verify and 
explore further in the field. For Bible stu- 
dents, seeking elucidation and confirmation, 
of the “things most surely believed among 
us,” this volume is unexcelled. 

Grorce A. TURNER 


Studies in Child Development, by Arnold 
Gesell, M.D., New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1948. 217 pages. $4.00. 


The director of the Clinic of Child De- 
velopment at Yale has added another title 
to his many publications in the field of 
child study. The continued reference to this 
work warrants some reference to it even 
at this late date. The volume, a collection 
of papers mostly prepared on invitation for 
special occasions, impresses us with the 
fact that although children from every 
walk of life present a great diversity of 
symptoms, normal and abnormal, there is 


God!” 
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an underlying process of development com- 
mon to all. Gesell’s studies demonstrate the 
basic role maturation plays in shaping the 
individuality of the child and that not only 
for such physical reactions as walking, stair 
climbing, and other motor performance, but 
also with respect to the higher physical 
manifestations of child life. The founda- 
tion and the framework of human person- 
ality, says the author, are laid down in the 
first ten years of life by processes of 
growth which continue with fresh intensity 
through the teen age (p. 9). 

In chapter three, Gesell pays homage to 
Darwin who in his opinion “more than any 
other single individual initiated the genetic 
rationalism which now characterizes the in- 
vestigation of human infancy (p. 44). The 
great naturalist’s objectivity in the study 
of children, his enthusiasm and breadth of 
vision, the author reminds us, is needed to- 
day to vitalize the scientific study of child 
development. It would seem that a certain 
variety of theologians, long troubled by the 
enigma of infant crying, with its implica- 
tions of hereditary guilt, should profit by 
Darwin’s method of approach to the “an- 
cient riddle” ! 


The chapter on Co-Twin Control with 
its discussion of the value of training prior 
to maturation contains little that is new, 
other than its insights into the merits and 
pitfalls of the method used in such a study. 
Gesell’s findings covering individual differ- 
ences in very early childhood strongly sug- 
gest that certain fundamental traits of in- 
dividuality, whatever their origin, exist 
early, persist late, and assert themselves 
under varying environmental conditions.” 
(p. 135-136). 
_ The changing status of the pre-school 

child is reviewed in a brief chapter. The 
child at long last seems to be coming into 
his own. A word should be said about the 
author’s use of cinematography, his chief 
research tool in charting the growth of 
children. 

A glance at chapter titles suggest that al- 
though all bear on some aspect of child 
growth a loose coherence exists among 
them, a circumstance growing out of their 
individual inspirations. Professional terms 


are used freely in several of the chapters. 
Most of the text, however, should be read- 
able to the layman. The book is to be rec- 
ommended to all who are interested in the 
modern approach to the problems of child 
development. 

James D. Rosertson 


The Apostolic Fathers: An American 
Translation, by Edgar J. Goodspeed 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
321 pages, $3.75. 


The interest of Professor Goodspeed in 
the translation of early Christian litera- 
ture into American vernacular is well 
known, especially since the production of 
his The New Testament: An American 
Translation. His work, both as a teacher 
of New Testament and as a member of the 
American Standard Bible Committee which 
produced the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament, is so well known 
as to need no elaboration. The production 
of this version of The Apostolic Fathers, 
which brings these early writings within 
the compass of one volume, is a worthy 


_ successor to a similar work in Volume I 


of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, produced in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
Since 1890, a number of writings have 
been discovered which were not included 
in that work. 

Included in Goodspeed’s volume are the 
following which are not inthe Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, Vol. I: The Doctrina, The Did- 
ache, the Second Letter of Clement, The 
Shepherd of Hermas, The Letters of Ig- 
natius, and the Apology of Quadratus. 
(These have been, of course, translated 
and published singly or in other collec- 
tions.) 

The comments with which Goodspeed 
introduces each of the writings are in 
popular style, generally less technical and 
briefer than those with which they are 
presented in the Ante-Nicene Fathers vol- 
ume. He seeks to embody the later critical 
researches into the date, authorship, and 
early Christian usage of the several books. 
One gains the overall impression that 
Goodspeed does not sense a large quali- 
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tative difference between many of the writ- 
ings of Apostolic Fathers and the canonical 
writings of the New Tesament. This is es- 
pecially characteristic of his introduction to 
The Shepherd of Hermas. 


The style of the translation is in accord 
with that which Goodspeed uses in his 
translation of the New Tesament. His aim 
is to bring the writings of the Fathers to us 
in good contemporary American English— 
if not the English of the street, then at 
least the English of free-and-easy corres- 
pondence. This will be illustrated by the 
comparison of a few passages as rendered 
by Roberts and Donaldson in the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers with the same passages in 
this contemporary translation. 


Since I see thee, most excellent Diognetus, ex- 
ceedingly desirous to learn the mode of worship- 
ping God prevalent among the Christians,.... 


Since I see, your Excellency Diognetus, that 
you are more than eager to learn the religion 
of the Christians, and to raise very clear and 
careful questions about them,.... (Introduction 
to The Address to Diognetus, ‘the latter being 
from Goodspeed. 


For the Christians are distinguished from other 
men neither by country, nor language, nor the 
customs which they observe. 


For Christians are not distinguished from the 
rest of mankind in country or speech or customs. 
(Address to Diognetus, Ch. 5.) 


Let us, therefore, brethren, be of humble mind, 
laying aside all and and fool- 
ishness and angry feelings;. 


So let us be humble-minded, brethren, and put 
aside all pretensions and conceit and folly and 
anger,... (First Clement, . 13.) 

*** 


This, then, is the account of the blessed Poly- 
carp, who, being the twelfth that was martyred 
in Smyrna (reckoning those also of Philadel- 
phia), yet occupies a place of his own in the 
memory of men, insomuch that he is everywhere 
spoken of by the heathen themselves. 


Such is the story of the blessed Polycarp who 
though he was the twelfth,-including those from 
Philadelphia, to suffer martyrdom at Smyrna, is 
the only one particulary remembered by every- 
body, so that he is talked of even by the heathen 
everywhere. (The Martyrdom of Polycarp, 19.) 


These quotations will indicate that our 
author is seeking to move away from the 
older forms of expression, notably those of 
seventeenth century English, which have 
made their way into former translations of 
the Apostolic Fathers. This is done with 
the purpose of making these writings more 
appealing to the Christian reader. Good- 
speed has done careful work, utilizing in 
the main the Funk-Bihlmeyer text (Tue- 
bingen, 1924). 

In an Appendix, he indicates his feeling 
that the Doctrina is worthy of much more 
attention than it has received; indeed, 
he feels that it is much more valuable as a 
source for the understanding of the early 
Church than is the Didache, which he sup- 
poses to be largely dependent, in a literary 
way, upon the Doctrina. Thus, the Di- 
dache is a secondary work, made up of 
materials from Matthew, Luke, I Peter, 
Hermas and of course the Doctrina—per- 
haps in its original Greek form, since our 
present texts are in the Latin. 


This volume is a distinct contribution to 
theological literature, both from the stand- 
point of its popularization of a little-known 
body of writings, and for its bringing down 
to date, in compact and readable form, the 
results of careful research in such matters 
as authorship, date, and use of the Apostol- 
ic Fathers. 

Haroitp B. KuHNn 


Pastoral Psychology, by William Goulooze. 
Grand Rapids, Baker Book House, 
1950. 266 pages. $3.50. 


The number of volumes which have been 
produced in the past few years in the field 
of pastoral counseling is sufficient to war- 
rant a survey of the field in terms of exist- 
ing literature. Inasmuch as much of the 
contemporary writing on the subject is 
from the point of view of the left in the- 
ological outlook, an evaluation from the 
right is both timely and welcome. The vol- 
ume under review seeks to bring together 
the principles and practices of pastoral 
psychology of past and present, and the 
Reformed faith, with its emphasis upon 
the validity of Divine Revelation. 
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Pastoral Psychology is written in four 
parts. The first, under title of “Historical 
Analysis,” deals with the origin and devel- 
opment of Pastoral Theology. In this sec- 
tion, Professor Goulooze sees three per- 
iods: (1) of beginnings, from Colonial 
America to 1850; (2) of development, 
from 1850 to 1900; and (3) of applica- 
tion, from 1900 to the present. The author 
believes that the American Church, faced 
with its own peculiar problems and config- 
urations, rediscovered the Pastoral Office, 
in terms of the concern of the pastor with 
the individual and his needs. Perhaps this 
was akin to the parallel development of 
individualism in our national institutions 
and usages. 

In his sections upon Development and 
Application, our writer draws heavily from 
the writers in this field, many of them less 
known today than the quotations with 
which the section abounds would lead us 
to believe that they deserve to be known. 
This discussion is set in terms of the auth- 
or’s belief that the American scene presents 
the Church with a series of crises, growing 
out of the revolutionary changes every- 
where evident in our national life, especial- 
ly as we are passing from an essentially 
agrarian nation to a nation whose reigning 
pattern is that of industrialization. 


Part II of the work is devoted to a “Re- 
search Analysis” in which Goulooze analy- 
zes the returns of a questionnaire, sent in 
connection with his duties as professor of 
Historical Theology in the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in America. Through this medium, he se- 
cured the reactions of over a thousand per- 
sons to the questions of sickness, suffering, 
and sorrow. The most surprising feature 
of the results is the number who found 
solace in the Christian faith. This encour- 
ages the belief that vital Christianity is a 
more potent factor in our national life than 
we sometimes think. The questionnaire was 
sent to both churched and unchurched per- 
sons, and after adjustments and allowance 
are made for variables and interest-factors, 
there is room for concluding that our pop- 
ulace is not as irreligious as either the 


atheists or the pessimists would wish us 
to believe. 

The central body of the volume deals 
with a “Constructive Analysis of Pastoral 
Psychology” and sets forth the relation- 
ships between Pastoral Theology and the 
discipline of Psychology on the one hand, 
and the bearing of the present state of. the 
science of Pastoral Service upon Conver- 
sion, Sickness and Suffering, and the gen- 
eral norms of Christian Living, on the 
other. This section is admirable for sev- 
eral features. It contains a careful and ob- 
jective analysis of contemporary trends in 
the field of Pastoral Psychology, as they 
relate to Evangelical Christianity. The 
author’s personal affinities are held in abey- 
ance sufficiently long to permit a wide 
range of authors to speak for themselves. 
The discussion reveals a wide and compre- 
hensive reading, from all branches of cur- 
rent religious thought. Likewise, this sec- 
tion breathes the heart of the pastor, with 
his sympathetic participation in the prob- 
lems and concerns of his people. 

Goulooze seems to have always in mind 
the problem of balancing the theoretical 
(and by this he thinks primarily of the Re- 
formed faith) and the pragmatic. His ob- 
jective seems to be that of defending a 
psychology with a soul. The meeting point 
of a true psychology and a correct spiritual 
therapy seems to him to be found in the 
Christian understanding of Conversion, is- 
suing in a vital and spiritual type of life, 
lived within the recognition of the lordship 
of Jesus Christ 

Part IV, entitled “Technique Analysis of 
Pastoral Psychology” brings into focus the 
author’s conception of the Christian Min- 
ister. Some of the areas in this conception 
are treated rather sketchily, as for example 
that on “Ministerial Training”. At the 
same time, the comprehensive character of 
the work of the Pastor receives a welcome 
amount of careful treatment. The task of 
the miniser as a coordinate in the work of 
securing the mental and moral soundness 
of the community is ably treated in the sec- 
tion on “Minister and Doctor”. This dis- 
cussion sets a very high standard for the 
Pastor; the young minister must, when 
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reading the book, feel the largeness of the 
area which lies before him for conquest. 

The central concerns of the author find 
expression in the over-all discussion of the 
Pastor as the Ambassador. This sec- 
tion strikes hard at the conception 
of the Ministry as a mere profession, 
and underscores the spiritual qualities 
and resources without which his task 
will become an enervating routine. He 
must know himself through first knowing 
God Himself. He must comprehend his 
larger task by comprehending the Great 
Commission, and by participating in the 
compassion of our Lord. 

Enough has been said to commend this 
volume to the pastor, particularly of the 
conservative wing of Christendom. It em- 
bodies the heart of many books. It brings 
to the English reader many valuable in- 
sights from pastoral psychologists from 
The Netherlands, especially H. Bavinck, 
J. H. Bavinck, and J. Waterink, the latter 
being the author’s teacher at the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. This work repre- 
sents the meeting point of a vital Chris- 
tianity and a thorough insight into the dis- 
cipline of Pastoral Service. 

Harotp B. 


Elmtown’s Youth, by August B. Hollings- 
head. New York: John Wesley and 
Sons, Inc., 1949. 480 pages. $5.00. 


Elmtown’s Youth is a scientific study 
of the adolescents of a representative com- 
munity in the middle west,—fictitiously 
called Elmtown—in order to determine 
the effect that family status has upon the 
behavior of youth. “Elmtown” is doubt- 
less a representative community with an 
urban population of 6,000 people sur- 
rounded by a rural area with a population 
of about 4,000. The group is sufficiently 
large to constitute a valid survey, inas- 
much as it included all the adolescents of 
the community, which numbered 735. 

Dr. Hollingshead used the statistical, 
interview, and participant observation 
methods, all of which are approved means 
of social research. While the thesis is es- 
tablished primarily by the use of statistics, 
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data from interviews and participant ob- 
servation support and illustrate the statis- 
tical conclusions. 


Hollingshead’s categorization of the 
people of Elmtown into five distinct 
classes, shares the limitation of any arbi- 
trary classification, because there are al- 
ways people who do not fit neatly into 
previously-established categories inasmuch 
as they represent mixed types or, in this 
case, share characteristics of more than 
one class. The five classes in this study 
were based upon the following: (1) how 
the family lived, (2) income and posses- 
sions, (3) participation in civic affairs, 
and (4) prestige or standing in the com- 
munity. It can be seen readily that the 
classification of the families could not be 
wholly objective. 

The findings of this study are disturb- 
ing to the Christian minister. First, they 
suggest that a young person’s behavior, 
outlook on life, and even profession and 
vocation are pretty well indicated by the 
family’s community standing. It is difficult 
for young people from low income classes 
to arise to higher classes. Secondly, the 
various churches tend to work with people 
of higher social standing, depending 
largely on possessions and culture or, on 
the other hand, to concentrate attention 
upon people with less community stand- 
ing. This indicates that the church is a 
class-conscious institution. Thirdly, public 
schools likewise highly regard the commun- 
ity standing of an adolescent and his fam- 
ily and treat him accordingly. Furthermore, 
informal groups, cliques and social life gen- 
erally are usually organized around the re- 
gard of “who a person is”. Hollingshead 
concludes that a class I or II youngster 
learns in his earliest years what is “right” 
and he knows he is “right”. On the other 
hand, a class V youngster learns what is 
“wrong” socially and he is taught that he 
is 


This book should have a wide reading 
among ministers. While it is a scientific 
study it is written for the layman of social 
research. It will help the minister to under- 
stand the social structure of his commun- 
ity. It may further challenge him to help 
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people with little social status and security 
to find standing in Christ and his Church. 
W. C. Mavis 


Contemporary Thinking About Paul, An 
Anthology, by Thomas S. Kepler. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1950, 442 pages. $4.00. 


The author of several valuable antholo- 
gies of Christian thought has brought forth 
his latest consisting of fifty-five interpreta- 
tions of Paul the Apostle. The anthologist 
is professor of New Testament language 
and literature at the Graduate School of 
Theology at Oberlin. Like his previous 
anthologies—Contemporary Thinking 
About Jesus, Contemporary Keligious 
Thought and The Fellowship of the Saints, 
this one is praiseworthy for its discrimina- 
tion and amplitude. The literature on Paul 
is so vast that it is no small task to be con- 
versant with the new books as they appear 
and such a selection of significant articles 
on the great apostle is a real service. 


The volume grew out of the author’s 
reading during college and seminary days 
and subsequent studies governed by an in- 
creasing interest in the apostle. The com- 
piler explains: “I found Paul an interest- 
ing personality to study. I viewed him with 
the same objective approach with which I 
appreciated Augustine, John Wesley, or 
Martin Luther, except that I paid him ad- 
ded deference since his writings were in the 
Bible.” (p. 10) Later, he acknowledges, 
Paul perplexed him, but further study led 
to a new appreciation of Paul and of his 
influence on modern theologians. In this 
anthology he shares his survey with the 
reading public in hope of stimulating a re- 
newal of interest in Christian origins. The 
compiler has done more than select mater- 
ials. Included in the volume is a “Bio- 
graphical Index of Authors,” which has 
helpful data on each contributor including 
terse characterizations. Creative work also 
is apparent in the organization of the an- 
thology. Under the five main divisions: 
Paul’s world, the man, the letters, theology, 
and evaluations, appears not only the au- 
thor’s title but sometimes the compiler’s 
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title, thus indicating the relation of the 
article to the anthology. 

The anthologist is himself a liberal—that 
is, he subscribes in gemeral to the viewpoint 
championed by many, if not most, of mod- 
ern Protestant students of theology during 
the last generation. He is, for example, im- 
pressed by the differences between the Syn- 
optic portrayal of Jesus as the “young and 
fearless prophet” and the Pauline portray- 
al of a divine redeemer. The most forma- 
tive influences on his mind appear to have 
been Weinel, Wrede, Weiss, C. H. Dodd, 
and possibly S. J. Case. The number of 
conservative writers included in the list is 
very limited. 

The book is designed to be stimulating. 
That it can scarcely fail to be. The selec- 
tions are provocative as well as informative. 
To a large extent they are also representa- 
tive. At least they represent the main cur- 
rent of New Testament scholarship during 
the past generation or more. The reader 
may well feel that he has in hand a fairly 
definitive representation of modern thought 
regarding Paul. Thus, the book is valuable 
not only for the insights concernirig Paul 
which it affords, but also for what it re- 
veals concerning contemporary theological 
patterns. 


Gerorce A. TuRNER 


For Heaven's Sake, by Hannah Smith. 
Boston: Lit‘le, Brown and Company, 
1949. 266 pages. $3.00. 


Autobi ical books depicting Ameri- 
can family life have had a wide reading 
in the last decade, a number winning a 
place on best seller lists. Considerable at- 
tention has been given to life in ministers’ 
families as portrayed by their wives or 
children. Delightfully refreshing was the 
light reading of Papa Was a Preacher as 
the story moved along in the social pres- 
sures and economic stresses of life in the 
parsonage. Similar in style and human in- 
terest was Spence’s much-read One Foot in 
Heaven, but with deeper psychological 
meaning as he traced the change in the 
family’s attitude toward many taboos in 
Christian circles. 
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Hannah Smith’s For Heaven's Sake, 
written in very readable and interesting 
style, is in many ways reminiscent of 
-Spence’s story, but its would-be-light qual- 
ity is somewhat offset by the conflict in 
which she so constantly finds herself. From 
Nebraska to Arizona, thence to California 
and Colorado, she reviews her childhood 
and adolescent experiences as daughter of 
a pastor in a holiness denomination, which, 
out of courtesy, she calls the “True Be- 
liever” church. 

The keynote of the book is probably ex- 
pressed in her statement that it seemed her 
father’s church “always stood, theological- 
ly, if not geographically,...across the 
tracks and on the other side of town from 
the really nice churches,—the plentiful 
Methodists, the austere Presbyterians, the 
respectable Baptists, and the exquisite un- 
_attainable Episcopalians.” It is quite clear 
that the author suffered from the well-in- 
tended, but narrow-minded legalism which 
so often characterizes a new religious 
movement among its laity. Unfortunately, 
in a worthy effort to combat worldliness 
there was often strictness for its own sake 
and insistence on conformity to the con- 
victions of others instead of encouraging 
independent judgments based on principle. 
This left her through all her adolescent 
days in a state of mental and spiritual con- 
fusion. It is this conflict which makes this 
book significant reading for pastors and 
workers dealing with youth problems. It is 
also an interesting study in the psychology 
of religion and might lead some reader to 
an analysis of the effects of various types 
of preaching. One may well ask why it was 
that Hannah Smith never found the deep 
assurance of her salvation. All along she 
seems to have been haunted by the fear, 
“Are you sure?,” only accentuated when in 
a revival meeting the very people who two 
weeks before had been so sure, flocked to 
the altar. 


How she finally achieves for herself a 
feeling of independence and finds a sense 
of psychological release makes the last 
chapters of the book rather challenging 
reading. 


Many readers coming from homes of 
the ultra-conservative tradition will no 
doubt read this book with a good deal of 
rapport. Had it been written a few decades 
earlier, it might have served as a warning 
to some. Possibly today a warning in the 
opposite direction would be more apropos. 

This book was a recent selection of the 
Christian Herald’s Family Book Shelf. 

Susan SCHULTZ 


An Introduction to the Old Testament, by 
Edward J. Young. Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1949. 
414 pages. $3.50. 


Many Old Testament Introductions have 
been written in the last one hundred years 
and one is prone to feel that any future 
ones would be unnecessary. There is a 
sameness to Old Testament Introductions 
nowdays, both of the liberal and the con- 
servative varieties. And yet one need only 
reflect a moment to discern the paucity of 
conservative attempts to deal with the liter- 
ary problems in the Old Testament. Hence 
Bible believing Christians will welcome this 
attempt by Dr. Young to present orthodox 
scholarship to the reading world. 

Dr. Young’s book is completely funda- 
mentalistic in all respects. The reviewer has 
not found one liberal conclusion accepted 
by the author. The critical position has 
been entertained and discussed, but never 
accepted. This is so much the case that at 
times one feels Dr. Young does not give 
fair consideration to conclusions at vari- 
ancé with his own. An example of this 
might be the handling of the problem of 
the name of the book of Malachi (pp. 275, 
6). On the other hand, the book never ig- 
nores evidence of any sort and comes to 
conclusions on the basis of the available 
evidence. No one can say that the inter- 
pretation Dr. Young puts on certain evi- 
dence is an incorrect one, even though one 
might occasionally feel that at times Dr. 
Young has predetermined to follow a cer- 
tain interpretation before his investigation 
is completed. Because the conclusions are 
always conservative, the book is a safe one 
to place in the hand of any Bible believer. 
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The book grew out of a series of articles 
written for the Southern Presbyterian 
Journal in 1947-8. Its scope and purpose 
does not include problems of General In- 
troduction, viz., Text, Canonization, Lan- 
guage, etc. It is interested only in the liter- 
ary characteristics of the books of the Old 
Testament viz., date, author, original 
message, historical setting, etc. Almost 
nothing has been done with the question of 
interpretation of the content of the books, 
or with the bearing of recent archaeological 
discoveries, etc. There has been included in 
the book an eight page summarization of 
the history of the study of Old Testament 
Introduction, a five page statement of the 
author’s high view of the Bible as a book 
of Divine origin, and a seven page sum- 
mary on the canonization of the Scripture. 
This material is so succinctly dealt with 
that its chief value is to give a layman a 
gentle push in the right direction. 

This book treats the subject through the 
three-fold division of the Hebrew Bible, 
viz., the Law of Moses (pp. 45-153), the 
Prophets (pp. 155-277), and the Sacred 
Writings (pp. 279-395). In the section 
dealing with the Pentateuch one can note 
the influence of the able conservative 
scholar, O. T. Allis, along with other con- 
servative men, Dr. Young has written 
most lucidly here and no one need fear of 
getting over his head through this section, 
or any other section in Dr. Young’s In- 
troduction. He discusses a book at a time 
and deals with the literary problems in- 
volved, and concludes the section with a 
chapter thoroughly treating the hostile and 
anti-Christian criticism of the Pentateuch 
which has so abounded in our day. His 
conclusion is that Moses wrote the Pen- 
tateuch, allowing, of course, a later hand 
to write of Moses’ death and a few other 
minor matters. 

In the section on the Prophets one can 
note the influence of Keil and others who 
have been outstanding contenders for a 
high regard of the Scriptures. The treat- 
ment of the former prophets include an 
adequate handling of the literary prob- 
lems in these books, but one is disappointed 
to find that no attempt is made to resolve 
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the ethical problems. Can it be the Calvinis- 
tic background of the author resolves such 
problems for him? Perhaps a discussion of 
such problems lay outside the scope of the 
book. The section on the Former Prophets 
is made usable by frequent charts. The 
treatment of the Latter Prophets finds Dr. 
Young at his best. His material is run 
through a fine filter and only the most im- 
portant is saved for consideration. Some 
of his conclusions are a bit far fetched to 
this reviewer, viz. that the book of Jonah 
was written as an “illustration of the death 
of the Messiah for the sins not His own 
and of the Messiah’s resurrection.” (p. 
256). It is hard to accept this as the view- 
point of the writer of the book of Jonah. 
It is also questionable that Dr. Young is 
correct in his declaration that the prophets 
were perhaps known as well as writers as 
they were as speakers, although Dr. Young 
is certainly right in rejecting the omission 
of the prophets as writers as is done by 
the “History of Tradition” school. The 
author argues for one Isaiah, for the unity 
of such books as Amos, Hosea, etc. Al- 
though he says of Pfeiffer’s Introduction 
to the Old Testament that it is “the great- 
est Introduction to appear in the English 
language during this century”, he rarely, 
if ever agrees with Pfeiffer on literary 
findings. 


In the third section of the book Dr. 
Young begins by a rather full discussion 
of the characteristics of Hebrew Poetry. 
This is the first time such am adequate 
discussion has been included in a conser- 
vative book to my knowledge. The author 
is conservative in his conclusions as to the 
authorship of the Psalms, he holds for the 
unity of Job and its Solomonic dating, the 
Solomonic authorship of Proverbs (ex- 
cepting chs. 30 and 31), the Solomonic 
authorship of Song of Songs, etc. Dr. 
Young holds that Song of Songs is a poem 
of love, a view which makes all sorts of 
difficulties when considering the problem 
of Canonization. But Dr. Young, in holding 
that God had everything to do with the 
selection of the Canon and man nothing, 
(p. 327) would have no trouble with such 
a problem. 
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The book is replete with Indices, is well til that happens, however, Dr. Young’s 
bound, and clearly printed. The conser- volume here will be the best recent litera- 
vative movement still needs a man to write ture on the subject. 
an Introduction in the general sense which Rosert P. SHULER, JR. 
shall be definitive for our viewpoint. Un- 
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